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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This issue of Journal of Indian Education has papers and articles on varied 
and various themes of relevance to teachers, teacher educators and researchers 
in education. The need for integrating entrepreneurship education into formal 
school curriculum has been advocated by Shipra Vaidya in her paper. The 
author, while arguing the need for integration of entrepreneurship education 
into school curriculum, finds the various ways and methods for integrating it 
into various school subjects. R.B. L. Soni in his research on the perception 
about the education of disabled children investigates the perception of students, 
parents and teachers, administrators and other actors of school education by 
comparing two different districts. The results suggest that there is a need for 
intensive efforts to create awareness about the programme of Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (Education for All) for enabling the assistance (under the programme) 
to reach the disabled children to achieve the goal of universal elementary 
education. Saroj Pandey has analysed the issue of duties education as 
complementary to human rights education in her thematic paper on the need 
to move from human rights to human duties. The core of the argument lies in 
the dictum If we have a right to life, then we have obligation to respect life. The 
paper also presents strategies for teachers for imparting duties education to 
students in schools. Radha Dua in her paper on the familial forces influencing 
the girls child’s schooling finds the presence of gender bias as a determinant 
of girl child's education. 

This issue also has a paper from Nigeria by two senior teacher educators. 
Idris U. Jahun and Sunday Okegbile of the Federal College of Education, Bichi, 
Nigeria analyse the educational standards in Nigeria as a case for national 
rebirth. The paper identifies parental influence in determining the kind of 
education a child should receive rather than his interest and ability as one of 
the factors that hinder attainment of educational standards. The authors also 
suggest that there is a need for continuous campaign and mobilisation of 
people for a change of attitude to education. 

Kanwar Chauhan’s paper makes an attempt to explore into the world of 
teenagers and study their vision about educational television programmes. 
The conclusion of the study is positive as the teenagers feel that the educational 
television programmes are informative and useful for them to learn. G.K. Lehri 
and S. Nagpal emphasise reforms in educational processes in their paper on 
pedagogical reforms through transactional strategies. The study of innovative 
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teachers makes the authors believe that the innovative teachers rebel against 
the conventional transactional strategies and are bold with their convictions 
and hence bring pedagogical reform as a desired step. 

Bimal Chandra Nanda with his reading through the National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education - 2000 makes a critical interrogation of the 
curriculum as a sociological endeavour and reflects on some of the social 
science textbooks of NCERT. The life of a teacher in Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya is different from that of any teacher in other school systems. Set 
up to provide quality education to rural children, the Vidyalaya expects teachers 
to be fully committed to the cause of quality education. This has resulted in 
complaints from teachers about over work. A practising teacher, Gajanan L. 
Gulhane analyses the problems faced by the teachers of Navodaya Vidyalayas 
and suggests that reduction in the non-academic workload on teachers will 
enable to work for better quality of education for children in the Vidyalyas. 
S.A. Shaffi, S.C. Chauhan and Laxmidhar Behera in their paper on culturally 
responsive teaching search for a framework for preparing teachers for 
multicultural society by diversified instructions, 

The issues and concerns addressed in the papers would be of use to all 
those who work for and are concerned about the quality of education. 


Academic Editor 


Integrating Entrepreneurship Education 
into Formal System of Schooling 


Sura Vaipya* 


Educationalists today are concerned abo! 


ut how the subjects which their children 


study in school relate to the world of work. Since, every child will one day enter 
the workforce, thereby applying classroom knowledge to the world of work 


becomes vital. In today’s ever changing 


workplace, entrepreneurship education 


is a vehicle for teaching students to look for a need or a problem and create a 


solution. Entrepreneurship education 


is made up of all kinds of experiences 


that give students a vision on how to access different types of opportunities. 
Entrepreneurship education can be a part of mathematics, communications, 
science, history, language, economics and any type of vocational trade. It is 
expected from the teacher to encourage students to look for entrepreneurial 
opportunities for themselves. This is the objective of entrepreneurship education 
in the general school education curriculum. This paper deals with the integration 
entrepreneurship education in various school subjects. 


Key words: Entrepreneurship Education 


Entrepreneurship is a young and 
developing field with growing 
importance in the global business 
environment. In its context and form, 
it is a development of the second part 
of 20th century. It is a result of the 
contribution of people from different 
disciplines such as Psychology, 
Science, Engineering, Mathematics, 


Politics, etc. Entrepreneurship is being 
realised as a contributory factor to the 
industrial development of a country in 
several ways, i.e. assembling and 
harnessing various inputs, bearing the 
risks, innovating and imitating the 
techniques of production to reduce the 
cost and increase its quality and 
quantity. Entrepreneurship is, thus, 
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regarded as the ultimate determining 
factor of the industrial and economic 
growth of a country. 

Entrepreneurship primarily stems 
out from economic analysis that small 
firms contribute considerably to the 
economic growth and its vitality. New 
and small scale businesses create the 
overwhelming new jobs . The internet 
revolution and many successful 
web-based entrepreneurial firms 
have highlighted the visibility of 
entrepreneurship. 

Many countries, particularly the 
developing ones are heading towards 
privatisation with the hope that 
privatising the state regulated firms 
will lead to more entrepreneurial 
activities. For these reasons, a 
great deal of attention is paid to this 
subject of study over the past few 
years. This has aroused interest in 
entrepreneurship among general 
population and has led to the growing 
demand for entrepreneurship 
education. 

What is the situation of 
entrepreneurship development in 
India? In this regard, Rajat Gupta, 
Managing Director, Mc Kinsey and 
Company remarked: 

I believe India has an 
extraordinary talent pool with 
virtually limitless potential to 
become an entrepreneur. India 
must however commit to create 
the right environment in order to 
develop successful business 
builders.... Fortunately today’s 
knowledge-based economy is a 
Jertile ground for entrepreneurs in 
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India. The success stories of 
business built an a great idea 
executed by a talented team have 
great appeal in India, where 
access to capital is scarce and 
regulations has often created 
barriers to success.... And young 
Indians have a dream towards 
entrepreneurship. 

The quote of Rajat Gupta is 
again supported by a news item, 
entrepreneurs drop anchor here, 
which states - in fact, the country 
appears to have risen above global 
recession of the past few years, the 
Global Entrepreneurship Monitor (India) 
Report 2000 notes that the economy is 
going through a vibrant phase with an 
exceptionally high rate (17.9%) of 
entrepreneurial activity. Due to this, 
the demand for entrepreneurship 
education is growing. The steadily 
increasing demand places emphasis on 
the need for systematic education of 
potential entrepreneurs. Such an 
education process helps to create the 
entrepreneurial mindset as well 
provide knowledge, capabilities and 
tools to help individuals succeed in 
entrepreneurial venture. 


Can Entrepreneurship be Taught? 


Some people argue that entrepreneurs 
are born with the right personality while 
others insist that anyone can be taught 
to ke an entrepreneur. Robert W. 
Richards (1999), in his presentation 
to the Search Committee, for the Chair 
in Youth Focused Technological 
Entrepreneurship at Memorial University 
of New-found Land, quoted as follows: 
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It is my belief that the skills of 
entrepreneurship can be learned 
and acquired. The soul of 
entrepreneurship may be elusive, 
but the relevant skill set is not 
particularly mysterious. Many 
people, particularly, the young, 
possesses the high degree of 
creativity, a capacity for, flexibility, 
persistence when motivated, a 
tolerance for risk when success 
is possible, an ability to be 
innovative when intellectually 
engaged and passion when the 
goal is viewed as worth. But these 
skills are not renobilised until they 
find an environment that values 
them. These resident skills are 
homed and moved to action 
when they encounter the last 
restrictive and most stimulating 
environment. 

Whether the entrepreneurial 
tendencies exist at birth or are 
developed as people mature, the efforts 
are required to be made to nurture the 
entrepreneurial spirit among the 
young children, One study on 
kindergarten children indicated that 
one out of four children showed 
entrepreneurial tendencies. By high 
school, stage, only 3% of students 
retain that spark. The author further 
states that the current education 
system ‘does not encourage 
entrepreneurship and in fact, teaches 
conformity rather than individuality. 
The creative abilities of young children 
are discouraged, 

Whereas creativity is necessary for 
most entrepreneurs. The issue 


whether entrepreneurs are born or 
made has been largely debated upon. 
But on close examination, one finds 
that it is the blend of the two. 


Role of School in Imparting 
Entrepreneurship Education 


Indian economy is in the midst of 
technological and organisational 
change. Students require knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which would 
enable them to participate effectively 
in the business sectors of our post 
industrial society. Increasing 
unemployment is a most serious and 
chronic problem of Indian economy. 
It is feared that there will be very little 
job opportunities within the fold of 
organised public and private sector. 
Most of the job opportunities in future 
are likely to emerge from informal and 
unorganised sector because it 
motivates entefprising people to opt for 
self-employment and entrepreneurial 
career. 

Bob Boxter, Managing Director, 
Truro and District Chamber of 
Commerce, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
while stressing the need for 
entrepreneurship education in school 
states: 

Entrepreneurship should not bea 
mystery to our youth, but an 
integral part of the normal 
curriculum exposure to the 
learning process. Youth 
entrepreneurship and small 
business are the future of our 
province and country. 

Today's world with its burgeoning 
population offers limited avenues of 
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employment.This makes entre- 
preneurship all the more necessary for 
self-employment and small business. 
How does one acquire entrepreneurial 
skills, develop entrepreneurial vision 
and become an entrepreneur? Can 
school education help to provide 
training in entrepreneurship? 

Developmental psychologists 
Suggests that children form their 
impressions about the outer world at 
an early age. Hence, in order to ensure 
a continuous supply of enterprising 
individuals to the society and to 
provide solution to the unemployment 
crisis, Entrepreneurship Development 
Institute (EDI), Ahmedabad has 
designed innovative activities for 
school children. It puts forward: the 
present education system doesn’t 
promote independent thinking, 
creativity, spirit of innovation and 
motivation for selling a challenging and 
achievable goal. But the need is to 
inculcate a spirit of enterprise into the 
psyche of the present generation. 

Stretching the thread from above 
discussion, one reaches to a conclusion 
that entreprencurship education 
should not be considered as a separate 
discipline in the school curriculum, It 
should form the integral component in 
varied school subjects. The teachers are 
required to teach the Subject content 
from an entrepreneurial point of view. 
Transacting the school subjects from 
entrepreneurial view of point would in 
turn, tend to develop entrepreneurial 
qualities in students and generate 
confidence in them to Start a new 
business. 
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Integrating Entrepreneurship 
Education into Various School 
Subjects: The Beginning of 
Relationship 


The notion that enterprise education 
should be an essential part of a 
life-long learning approach is now 
gaining acceptance. The development 
of entrepreneurial attitudes and skills 
can be encouraged in people of all ages, 
starting at the school level. The 
importance of education and training 
for an entrepreneurial society has been 
underlined on several occasions. The 
need is to nurture the entrepreneurial 
Spirit and new skills from an earlier 
age. General knowledge about 
business and entrepreneurship should 
be taught at all school levels. Specific 
business-related modules should be 
made an essential ingredient of 
education schemes at school level, at 
college / university level and teacher 
education institutions. 

Where does business education at 
School level fit into this workplace 
revolution? The answer lies in 
integrating basic life skills across the 
School curriculum. The Process of 
education caters to the varied 
and heterogeneous clientele. The 
ultimate objective of education is to 
prepare students to face the challenges 
of life. 

The advent of globalisation offers 
rethinking about the Selection and 
delivery of instructional content and 
integration of new Sources of 
information in order to develop 
Competence with knowledge. The 
Report of the Education Commission 
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(1964-66) remarked that the primary 
purpose of education is to provide with 
the widest opportunity to develop 
learners'potentialities to the full. There 
are certain core skills such as problem 
solving, critical thinking, self- 
awareness, coping with stress, 
decision-making, creative and 
generative thinking which are required 
to be generated among students. 

To quote from National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education 
(NCFSE-2000,NCERT): 

The real challenge for educators 
lies in identifying and planning 
courses of applied nature that 
may have adequate employment 
potential or immediate and direct 
utility in life. An equally great 
challenge lies in planning inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

In the present scenario, the 
need is felt to encourage and 
promote youngsters’ entrepreneurial 
endeavours and develop appropriate 
training schemes for school teachers. 
Traditional classrooms and work 
environments may not be conducive 
to promote the innovative and creative 
behaviour. The classroom instruction 
needs to be goal and achievement- 
oriented. This involves the use of a 
variety of teaching methods and 
approaches that allow students to have 
control over their learning activities. 
Classroom activities should be 
designed in such a manner to build 
self-confidence in students that focus 
on positive ways to handle obstacles 
and learn from failures. The 
instructional methods selected and 


used may be the means by which the 
teacher may plant, cultivate and 
develop the characteristics necessary 
for entrepreneurship. 

Some characteristics can not be 
taught but must be experienced within 
the classroom setting. A teacher can 
not instruct a student on how to be 
creative. However, an atmosphere may 
be created in the classroom in which 
creativity and spirit of innovation may 
be fostered. The most important task 
of the teacher is to match the learning 
styles of students to the instructional 
strategies. It is strongly advised that 
the teacher should use variety of 
instructional strategies and not focus 
on one type of teaching to meet 
student’s needs and strengths. Such 
a teaching-learning process will 
provide opportunities for students to 
learn by doing, assessing, evaluating 
and progressing from one step to 
another throughout their lives. 

Teacher's role on the development 
and implementation of school 
curriculum is vital. The teacher 
education institutions are required to 
redesign their pre-serviceline service 
teacher preparation curriculum. 
Adequate emphasis on the content 
knowledge along with the proper 
integration of core curricular concerns 
including entrepreneurship is required 
to be ensured. 

Entrepreneurship is more of an 
attitude than a skill or a profession. 
Peter F. Drucker, author of Innovation 
and Entrepreneurship, says that 
anybody from any organisation can 
learn how to be an entrepreneur, i.e. 
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it is a systematic work. But there is a 
difference between learning how to be 
and succeeding as an entrepreneur. 

Students can be assigned work to 
study the demographics of the 
population within five mile radius of 
the school or snap pictures of the 
businesses. The information ‘so 
collected can be compiled in the form 
of directory regarding types of goods 
and services, locations and types of 
businesses. Later on, the teacher can 
discuss the importance of location for 
carrying out particular business; signs 
and advertising of the businesses; 
closed business or out of business 
scenario. The social science teacher can 
also integrate import-export contract 
in terms of globalisation and 
liberalisation policies. 

(i) Language teaching and 
Entrepreneurship: Effective 
communication skills are the 
central component of business 
activities. The language teacher 
has the potential to teach about 
regional differences within the 
country in terms of food, 
tradition, behaviour pattern 
business etiquettes and 
greetings, business customs, 
negotiations and telephone 
conversations. The language 
teacher is able to use current 
business magazines and 
newspaper articles about 
contemporary entrepreneurs in 
the classroom. This enables the 
student to catch new vocabulary 
that describe business and 
financial processes. For this 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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purpose, the teacher can make 
use of Rags to Riches Series for 
discussing entrepreneurial 
opportunities as well as the 
impact of the problems on 
entrepreneurial ventures. 
Science and Entrepreneurship: 
The science teacher has a 
potential to motivate students to 
think like an inventor or like an 
engineer. The students can 
prepare a project report about the 
natural resources available in the 
community that might spawn 
new industries or businesses. 
The students can study the 
weather pattern of their region 
and discuss the ways weather 
affects the type of business 
started by entrepreneurs in the 
community, 

Social Science Education and 
Entrepreneurship: Social science 
is one of the important subjects 
in school curriculum. It includes 
history, geography, political 
science and economics. Social 
Science teacher has ample 
potential for entrepreneurship. 
The social science teacher is in a 
position to motivate students to 
think like an entrepreneur by 
identifying key economic factors 
that influence business 
operations. While teaching, the 
teacher can talk about cultural 
heritage, development of 
business and economy in 
historical context, 

Mathematics and Entreprene- 
urship: With the integration of 
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(v) 


(vi) 


entrepreneurshi into mathe- 
matics the students are able to 
use math-riddles to figure cost of 
goods, potential monthly profits 
and return on investment. They 
will be able to analyse the cash 
flow projections, select and 
order inventory, manage bank 
accounts, figure sales tax and 
income tax. Also, other business 
task, that require math-skffis 
includes: comparing base 
agreements on office space, 
comparing costs on equipment 
and supplies and making 
decisions about advertising. 

Art Education and Entrepre- 
neurship: The art teacher in the 
school system has a vital role in 
developing the overall personality 
of the child. The teacher can 
organise exhibition with entre- 
preneurship as a theme, help 
them drafting advertisement for 
a saleable product, appreciate 
aesthetic proportion of product, 
develop simulation models of 
traditional handicrafts business. 
Business Studies and Entrepre- 
neurship: A commerce lab set up 


‘within the school boundaries 


motivates students to go and 
practice dummy commercial 
activities through role-playing 
technique. For example, conver- 
sation between potential investor 
and share broker on shares and 
stock, conversation between 
share holders and debenture 
holder on their rights and 
liabilities in the company, 


(vii) 


conversation between bank 
manager and the individual while 
obtaining the bank loan, etc. The 
school can also organise 
Commerce Day where students 
may be asked to speak on the 
spot about the emerging 
dimensions of business including 
entrepreneurship. When a person 
earns a degree in physics, he 
becomes a physicists says 
Mortan Kamien, a professor of 
entrepreneurship at North 
Western University, but if you 
were to earn a degree in 
entrepreneurship that would not 
make you an entrepreneur.The 
entrepreneurship education need 
to be integrated into various 
school subjects. 

Accountancy and Entrepre- 
neurship : It has been noticed that 
the students after passing out 
Class XII are not able to 
understand the figures reported 
in the annual accounts of the 
company or analyse their balance 
sheets. The reason behind this is 
very obvious. The students are 
taught how to solve the practical 
questions in a routine manner. 
This weakens, the theoretical 
base of the child. The learner is 
not able to apply the accounting 
concepts and principles 
underlying the accounting 
practices. It is for this reason that 
being educated in commerce 
stream, these students under 
perform when they set up their 
own business. Thus, it is 
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essentially required that 
Accountancy as a subject be 
taught from entrepreneurial view 
point. Drucker (1998) recently 
highlighted the need for 
accountant to adapt to the 
changing needs of business 
today, particularly the changing 
needs created by both the 
information revolution and the 
explosion of entrepreneurial 
activity in the economy. 

It is, therefore, required from 
the accountancy teacher to 
collect annual reports of different 
companies and help the students 
to analyse them in respect of ratio 
analysis and cash flows. Also, the 
annual reports of different firms 
within one industry be collected 
and inter firms trend analysis 
may be shown to them for the 
purpose of comparison. This 
exercise will enable the students 
to critically look at these 
published statements and apply 
the usage of accounting 
standards while analysing them. 
It is very important that teacher 
can shape their students towards 
entrepreneurship not only 
through what they teach also by 
the behaviours they medel inside 
and outside the classroom. 


Home Science and Entrepre- 
neurship: The teacher in the 
practical classes can help 
in designing raw material 
production cost of a saleable 
product. The teacher can also 


(ix) 


(x) 
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help in producing saleable items 
such as jams, chutneys and other 
eatables in school home science 
labs. The students can also be 
taught about pricing strategies, 
cost estimates, etc. 

Organising summer camps on 
entrepreneurship stimulation for 
students: In order to promote 
the spirit of enterprise and 
achievement among children at 
a tender age, school can organise 
Summer camps. The activities of 
the camp may include mental 
gyms, exercises, puzzles, yoga, 
competitions, presentations, 
industrial visits, formal and 
informal interactions with 
successful entrepreneurs and 
achievers. A meeting with parents 
can also be arranged to share 
with them the experiences which 
could be helpful in sustaining the 
motivation of learners. 
Teaching entrepreneurship 
through nature : In the changing 
environment of rural area 
and traditionaln agricultural 
economies, it is essential to find 
new means of livelihood and 
alternative to entrepreneurs. 
Nature-based entrepreneurship 
is defused as environmentally 
responsible entrepreneurship 
based on resources and experi- 
ences offered by nature. In 
entrepreneurship, the nature is 
a significant factor and it must 
be taken into consideration in 
ecological way. Nature-based 
entrepreneurship can be 
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described by the following 
attribute:Nature-centred, 
responsible, domestic, local 
handicraft and individual. 
Nature-based entrepreneurship 
can be divided into following 
categories: 
(i) Responsible tourism services 
based on opportunities offered by 
nature; 
Environmentally responsible 
processing of wood products 
obtained form woods other than 
in large and medium size 


(ii) 


industries; 
(iii) Sustainable exploitation of wild 
berries, mushrooms, herbs 


gathered from nature; 
Sustainable exploitation of fish 
and cray fish; 
Sustainable exploitation of store 
and other minerals; 
Sustainable exploitation of water 
resources — snow, ice, spring water; 
Other services, i.e. photography 
of nature, implementation of 
recreation services. 
Nature-based entrepreneurship in 
one of the elements most needed to 
change our attitudes. The present 
generation need to realise that they Go 
not have to leave their communities to 
find employment. They have to be 
motivated to create their own 
opportunities and lead fulfilling 
independent lives. 


(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


Benefits of Entrepreneurship 
Education - 


Entrepreneurship education is a 
growing field of interest in university 


business schools, colleges in general 
and school system in particular. 
Curriculum for entrepreneurship 
education is being developed, refined 
and debated at numerous institutions 
across the country. The benefits of 
entrepreneurship education are as 
follows: 

(a) Entrepreneurship education 
helps inculeate business skill 
among learners; 
Entrepreneurship education helps 
students to explore opportunities 
of change. It makes them 
understand that change brings 
opportunity for those who posses 
an entrepreneurial attitude; 

(c) Entrepreneurship education 
encourages students to analyse 
their personal strengths and 
weaknesses. In this way, 
students learn about themselves 
and find ways to develop and 
value behaviours that lead to 
success in business world; 
Innovation and invention are the 
foundation of business success. 
Entrepreneurship education 
encourages students to think 
about the work in new and 
different ways and use the 
process of questioning to find 
better methods of task 
accomplishment; k 
(e) The responsibility and risk of 
making decisions are part 
of the learning experiences. 
Entrepreneurship education 
helps students to identify 
problems and find alternative 
ways to solutions. 


(b) 


(d) 
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Entrepreneurship education 
implies that each learner has a chance 
to become an entrepreneur and that 
everyone is the architect of one’s own 
fortune. It is in fact, the school’s 
role to guide learners towards 
entrepreneurship and self-directed 
learning so that the new seeds of 
entrepreneurship could flourish in 
society. 

In today’s emerging workplace, it 
is fundamental that students develop 
skills necessary to succeed and make 
valuable contributions towards 
community. Education is an essential 
factor in developing entrepreneurial 
traits. By providing fertile ground for 
entrepreneurship, we can reach not 
only to our students but also teachers, 
parents, community and others in 
developing entrepreneurial culture. 

Now the time has come that the 
school system should provide a strong 
entrepreneurship base to compete in 
today’s global economy. The subject of 
study in isolation has no meaning. 
Hence, it needs to be integrated within 
the school curriculum. It is the 
responsibility of the school to impart 
various school subjects from an 
entrepreneurial point of view. 

It is well-understood psycholo- 
gically that children form their vision 
for outer world at the very early stage. 
They search for reason and frequently 
ask questions related to causality and 
justification. This is equally important 
in relation to the formation of 
individual’s entrepreneurial spirit. 
Stimulating such questions at an early 
age encourage children to think about 
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the schematic role of entrepreneur in 
society. 

But, it is surprising to note that 
despite the importance of this concept 
(entrepreneurship) to the national 
economic growth, we hardly find 
anything substantial about it, 
particularly under school education 
programme. 

One cannot be entrepreneurial, 
creative or create in a ‘vacuum’. The 
environment (social, economic and 
culture) has an impact in order to 
shape the entrepreneurial process and 
its outcome. Children are intentional 
human beings who act and interpret 
from different views and intentions 
they have. Entrepreneurship education 
can help everyone create a positive 
future which will certainly be different 
from today. i 

Topics that can help in developing 
entrepreneurial traits include: 

° Achievement- solving problems, 
setting goals, evaluation 
decisions, managing time and 


money. 

e Individuals-understanding 
diversity, communication 
skills, motivations, negotiating, 
monitoring. 

e Groups - team building, 


facilitating, leading, resolving 
conflicts, 

* Creativity - visualisation, positive 
thinking, building self-esteem, 
relaxing. 

° Experience - playing different 
roles relating to successful 
entrepreneurs. 

Finally, entrepreneurship edu- 
cation is not a textbook course. It 
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depends on students, teachers and At the moment, entrepreneurship 
commnunity as a whole having real education under school education 
experiences that enable them to programme is an open research 
understand how entrepreneurs think. frontier. 
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Basic Concept of Education 
Philosophy of Upanishads 


RAJENDRA SINGH PATHANI* 


Maxmueller says that the word ‘Upanishads’ originally meant the act of sitting 

down near a teacher and submissively listening to him. Deussen points out 

that upanishads meant secret instruction. It is mentioned in the upanishads 

that it should be given to those who have supreme morality and noble desires. 

Sankara, the great exponent of upanishads however observes that the root of 

the word destroys in born ignorance and leads to salvation by revealing the 

right knowledge. Hence, they are called Upanishads. The meaning given by 

Deussen more nearer to the text af Upanishads. The upanishads tradition have 

three factors relevant by self-education: 

1. Knowledge is acquired by self-efforts but knowledge comes with the 
assistance and guidance of teacher. 

2. Education is acquired individually. At a time one type of education with same 
speed on pre-planned basis can not be given. 

3. upanishads believe that knowledge is a secret and one has to search Sor it. 


eee 


Key words: Philosophy of Upanishads 


Aims of Education 


Different upanishads describe the 
objects of education differently. In 
totality, the idea is one. At one place, 
it has been said that knowledge leads 
to immortality. For immortality, it is 
important to get rid of death. For this 
it is essential to know the true nature 


of Atman. The basis of upanishads is 
Self-realisation. Various upanishads 
use the words Sat Brahman, and 
Atman for one being. Atman (soul) 
and Brahman is treated as one and 
the same. 

The Atman is the truth and is 
immortal. It has been prayed in 
Brihdaranayak Upanishad : O God, 
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lead me from false to truth, from dark 
to light and from death to immortality. 

Self-realisation is described in 
Taittiriya Upanishad. It states about 
bliss. All are from bliss, live for bliss 
and rejoin it after death. He who 
acquires this bliss, he gets 
brahmanand = eternal bliss. 

Alhough bliss is with each of us 
and integral part of the self (Ataman), 
we are deprived of it because of 
ignorance. We try to find it in sensual 
pleasures or in the material world. 
Thus, ourself which is blissful is 
covered with many layers. For getting 
bliss education is important. There are 
following stages: 

G) Annamaya Kosh: This is the first 
lowest level of bliss. Primarily 
should aim at material property. 
Maintenance of self and family 
should be an object of education. 
Education also should contribute 
in the production of material 
goods for the nation. 

(ii) Promaya Atman (Vital breath): 
Behind the sheath (Cover) of this 
body (Annamaya Kosh) the other 
self-consisting of vital breath is 
called Pranamaya atman. 
This vital breath (Pranamaya 
atman) is higher than the 
physical parts of man or 
Annamaya Kosh. Vital breath is 
essential for all creatures and 
plants. In this way the second 
aim of education is to study the 
techniques of self-preservation 
and study lives of man and 
plants. 


(iii) Manomaya Atman (Consisting of 
will); After pranam atman (vital 
breath) this is other self 
‘consisting of will’ and is known 
as manomaya Atman. Life is in 
all creatures such as all plants 
insects, animals, birds, etc. But 
they are not developed as man. 
Man differs from other creatures 
in one respect. He has ‘will’ 
(mana) he analyses the 
knowledge acquired through 
senses, collect tt and clarify it. 
In this way mental development 
of child is the third aim of 
education. 

(iv) Vijnamaya Atman (Consci- 
ousness): Manomaya Atman 
again contains, within it the 
self-consisting consciousness 
called Vijnamaya atman. ‘will’ 
and senses can not provide all 
kinds of knowledge. We lave, to 
fourth aim of education. 

(v) Anandmaya Atman: The final 
‘essence of self is pure bliss 
(Anandmaya Atman). This 
inmost essence is also described 
as pure subject-objectless 
conscious-ness, the reality, the 
bliss. He is the seer of all seeing, 
the hearer of all hearings and the 
knower of all knowledge. He sees 
but is not seen, hears but is not 
heard, knows but is not known. 
He is the light of all lights. As in 
truth, this Atman (Self) has not 
inner or outer, but consists 
entirely of knowledge. The state 
of Brahman is thus likened into 
the state of dreamless state. And 
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who has reached this bliss is 
beyond of fear. Bliss is salvation. 
This also self-realisation the 
highest aim of education. 
Achievement of ultimate 
objective does not destroy lower 
steps but become a part of the 
ladder to reach the ultimate. 


Imagination of Student and Pupil 
Teacher Relations in Upanishdas 


In upanishads the pupil is knowledge 
seeker who is keen to acquire it. He is 
in search of a Guru (teacher). There is 
no age limit for learning. There is no 
time limit of learning. Some pupils 
learn quickly whereas many take a 
long time. The authors of upanishads 
do not believe in compulsory 
education. Education can not be 
imparted without desire. The student 
should have desire for learning. Every 
person is not qualified for learning’. A 
disqualified person may use for 
destruction, Half-baked education is 
dangerous. It is the liberty of the 
teacher to accept or not accept a 
student. 

It is expected that pupil should 
have full dedication for teacher. The 
pupil goes to Guru after examining his 
capacity, the Guru may accept or reject 
the pupil. The first lesson given is 
about outer world ‘the entire world is 
brahmand.’ This is the applied study 
of life. The second lesson is ‘you are 
brahma’ here the Guru tells the pupils 
that he is a part of brahma. The last 
lesson given is ‘I am brahma’ in this 
stage there is self-realisation which is 
bliss ‘Anand’. Knowledge have 
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immence power after learning the 
pupil becomes equal to Guru and at 
times even higher than Guru. The 
upnishadakar realised this fact and for 
this he gave the following maxims to 
lead us ‘Protect each other’, ‘Use 
siddis together’, ‘Enhance each others 
powers’, ‘Our learning make us 
brilliant’ and ‘We should not envy’. 
upanishads and (course) 
curriculum. Knowledge has been 
divided Para (pertaining to spirit) and 
Apara (worldy). The apara knowledge 
is concerned with the world and the 
body and para is related self- 
realisation Brahma. upanishads do 
not discard apara or worldy 
knowledge. Apara is a means to 
salvation. It is not an end. Thus, 
upanishads give due place to both 
para and apara. Five atman (Panch 
Kosha) four stages of life (Char 
Ashram) and four objects of life 
(Purushartha) consist of para and 
apara knowledge. The speciality of 
upanishads teaching is that each- 
topic is meant to promote spirit which 
is the ultimate aim of education. 
Techniques of Teaching: Various 
teaching techniques have been given 
but principal method is 
self-discovering method upanishads 
formally given by that learning can be 
acquired by one’s own efforts. The 
knowledge given by others can be 
worldly but not self-observing, The 
following are the branches of this 
teaching technique: 
(i) Riddle Method: Sometimes it is 
difficult to teach different subject 
by worlds. For this riddle method 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


is adopted. Swetashwatar 
upanishad described Satta as 
great wheel with three gunas 
with sixteen heads and fifty saws 
each saw has ten sensea, etc. 
Sootra Method (Through 
Formulas): When knowledge 
spread, it is difficult to remember 
it. Hence, to preserve knowledge 
and remember it, sootra 
language (formulas) becomes 
necessary. Modern science 
formula come under this 
method. Formulation and 
explanation of formulas are 
based on direct experience. 
Tatwamasi of Swetashawatar 
upanishad is an exmple of such 
formulas. 

Origin Method : The origin of 
words contains their essence. 
deep thought can be explained by 
the origin of the word. In 
Brihdaranyak the origin of 
Purush is sought in Purishay, 
which means he who lives in the 
heart-fort. 

Story Method: Stories have used 
for giving morel education 
sermons in simple language have 
little impact. In story-telling 
method, it becomes interesting. 
For example, in kenopanishad 
the story of Indra and demon 
tells about human compassion. 
Similarity (Symbol) Method: 
When certain things can not 
be explained by logic, they 
are expressed by symbols. 
Yajnavalkya use the symbols — 
drums conchs, honey, river, 
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) 
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oceans, etc. to explain the 
difference between self (atman) 
and universe (sarvatman). 
Discussion Method : This method 
is used commonly in the 
Upanishads. Teacher and 
student discuss specific 
problems together. This has been 
in vogue in modern democracy. 
Synthesis Method: This is 
supplementary to the discussion 
method in this method the 
results of discussion are 
summarised and put in 
precise form. In brihdaranyak, 
yajnvalkaya synthesise the 
teachings of Janak. 


(viii) Lecture Method: In upanishads 


question answer form is 

common. But lecture method has 

also been used occasionally. 

Such method used, in. 
inspirational subjects at times, 

difficult subjects can also be 

explained through lectures. In 

yama-nachiketa dialogue this 

method has been followed. 


(ix) Ad hoc Method: In this method 


(x 


teacher only guides, the pupil 
makes effort to learn. Self- 
knowledge by Prajapati to Indra 
and Virochan is the example of 
ad hoc method. 

Sequential Method : This method 
is used in the study of science 
and philosophy. In this method 
one answer gives birth to another 
question. This sequence contin- 
ues till the learner does not reach 
last question yajnavalkya— 
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Janak dialogue is an example. 
Socrates law is also on this 
method. 
Discipline upanishads give three 
elements of discipline: (i) Keen desire 
for learning, (ii) Self-concept, and (iii) 
Self-restraint. 
Without keen desire there can 
not be true discipline. Self-concept 
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is necessary because what a pupil 
wants to become in life is 
self-concept. In  self-restraint, 
observance and acceptance of 
recognised social and religious 
values becomes necessary. Where 
there is any doubt what to do or 
what not to do, then follow the 
wise man. 


Perceptions about Education 
of Disabled Children 


R.B.L. Sonr* 


The purpose of this study was to investigate perceptions of students, parents 
and teachers/administrators and all other actors of school education about 
education of disabled children in elementary schools of rural areas in Devas 
(DPEP) and Ujjain (non-DPEP) districts of Madhya pradesh. It also compared 
perceptions of various groups in DPEP district with non-DPEP districts to find 
out if inputs provided under District Primary Education Project (DPEP) had any 
effect on the education of disabled students in Devas district. The samples of 
the study comprised thirty-five students, seven parents and twenty-nine 
teachers /administrators from rural areas of Devas district and an equal numbers 
of students, parents and teachers/administrators from rural areas of Ujjain 
district of Madhya pradesh. Four instruments- questionnaires-interview schedule 
for students, parents, teachers/administrators, and an observation schedule 
were constructed. Reliability and validity of these instruments were established 
through pilot study and test-retest procedures. Null hypotheses were formulated 
and tested using ‘t’ statistic to find out if there were significant differences in 
perceptions of various groups and sub-groups and if there was a significant 
difference between DPEP and non-DPEP districts about the education of disabled 
children. The results revealed no significant differences between groups and 
sub-groups and between DPEP and non- DPEP districts. The results of the study 
suggested that there is a need for intensive efforts to create awareness about 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan so that assistance under this programme could be 
provided to disabled children to achieve the goal of universal elementary 
education. 


Key words : Disabled children, Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, Perceptions 
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The World Conference on Education 
for All to meet basic learning needs, 
the challenge of exclusion from 
education held in 1990 has been put 
on the political agenda in many 
countries. This has helped to focus 
attention on a much broader range of 
children who may be excluded from or 
marginalised within education systems 
because of their apparent difficulties. 
These may include: 

e Those who are already enrolled 
ill education but for a variety of 
reasons do not achieve 
adequately. 

èe Those who are not enrolled in 
schools but who could participate 
if schools were more flexible in 
their responses and welcoming in 
their approacn. 

e The relatively small group of 
children with more severe 
impairments who may have a 
need for some form of additional 
support. 

Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) in 
India is an effective step towards 
universalising elementary education, 
which mainly emphasises quality basic 
education. It is a time frame 
programme for universal elementary 
education, which not only focusses on 
providing opportunity for promoting 
social justice through basic education, 
but also leads to an expression of 
political will for universal elementary 
education across the country. This 
programme functions by mutual 
cooperation of central, state and local 
governments. It provides states to 
develop their own vision of elementary 
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education. In brief, it is an effort to 
provide an opportunity for improving 
human capabilities of all children by 
effectively involving Panchayati Raj 
Institutions (PRIs), School 
Management Committees, Village and 


Urban Slum level Education 
Committees, Parents Teachers 
Associations, Mother Teacher 


Associations, Tribal Autonomous 
Councils and other grass root level 
structures in the Management of 
elementary schools. The SSA aims to 
provide useful and relevant elementary 
education to all children including 
children with disabilities in the age, 
range of 6-14 years by 2010. The 
Persons with Disability Act (1995) 
makes it mandatory on the part of 
government to provide needed 
educational facilities for the disabled. 
The main objectives of SSA are: 

e All children enroll in school, 
Education Guarantee Centre 
Alternate School, Back-to-School 
Camp by 2003. 

e All children complete five years 
of elementary schooling by 2007. 

e All children complete 8 years of 
elementary schooling by 2010. 

e Focus on elementary education 
of satisfactory quality with 
emphasis education for life. 

e Universal retention by 2010, 

SSA calls for community ownership 
of school-based interventions through 
effective decentralisation, Under SSA, 
community-based monitoring is to be 
done with full transparency to 
the community. It also envisages 
cooperation between teachers, parents 
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and PRIs, as well as accountability 
and transparency to the community. 
It also focusses on the inclusion and 
participation of children from 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes 
(SC/ST), minority groups, urban 
deprived children, children of other 
disadvantaged groups and children 
with special needs in the educational 
process. This programme lays a special 
thrust on making education at the 
elementary level useful and relevant for 
children by improving the curricula, 
child-centred activities and effective 
teaching-learning strategies. SSA also 
focusses on the developmental needs 
of teachers as it recognises the critical 
and central role of teachers. It ensures 
that every child with special needs, 
irrespective of the kind category and 
degree of disability, is provided 
education in an appropriate 
environment. It adopts ‘zero rejection’ 
policy so that no child is left out of the 
education system. The thrust of SSA 
is to provide integrated and inclusive 
education to all children with special 
needs in general schools. It also 
supports a wide range of approaches, 
options and strategies for education of 
children with special needs which 
includes education through open 
learning system and open schools, 
non-formal and alternative schooling, 
distance education, special schools, 
wherever necessary, home-based 
education, itinerant teacher model, 
remedial training, part time classes, 
community-based rehabilitations 
(CBR) and vocational education, 
and cooperative programmes. The 


provision for various kinds of 
assistance to disabled children has 
also been made in the SSA. This 
include expenditure up to Rs. 1,200 
per disabled child annually, removal 
of architectural barriers in the school 
buildings, aids and appliances to 
disabled children. 

If inclusion is to be successful, 
positive attitudes from disabled and 
non-disabled pupils are essential. 
Furthermore, the opinion of the child 
in her/his educational placement is 
important. Unfortunately, pupils’ views 
are not taken into account when 
deciding their educational placement. 
Cornell (1987) emphasised pupil 
involvement to ascertain whether a 
child was better placed at mainstream 
rather than at special schools. The 
feelings and perceptions of the child 
concerned should be taken into 
account and the concept of 
partnership should, wherever possible, 
be extended to cover children and 
young persons (Department of Science 
and Education, 1983). Gottlieb (1980), 
Gillies and Shackley (1988) reported 
of positive attitudes from mainstream 
pupils towards the integration of their 
peers with learning difficulties. In both 
cases, there had been sensitisation of 
the pupils towards disability and 
learning difficulty before the 
integration took place. In a research 
by Sandberg (1982) in four elementary 
schools of USA, 400 subjects from 
grades four, five and six were studied. 
Two of the schools housed special 
classes for the trainable mentally 
retarded (TMR) whereas the other two 
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did not. The results indicated that 
there was no significant group 
difference in the attitudes towards 
TMR students. Both groups gave 
neutral to slightly positive ratings to 
TMR students. Boys, however, were 
significantly less positive than were 
girls, and sixth grade students were 
less positive than were fourth or fifth 
grade students. Scholl (1986) stated: 
“The integration of today's visually 
handicapped children and youth in 
regular school programmes and 
activities should help both sighted and 
visually handicapped persons develop 
more positive attitudes toward each 
other” (p.24). Rich et al. (1984) 
undertook a large-scale study using 
the Israeli Quality of School Life Scales, 
which had been tested for both 
reliability and validity. Results 
indicated that disabled pupils, who 
had been integrated, were happy with 
integration as a practice and principle, 
but were very dissatisfied with their 
mainstream teachers. Buckingham 
and Mittler (1987) found the high level 
of resentment in the physically 
disabled pupils for having been 
educated in a special school rather 
than in an ordinary school. Booth and 
Potts (1983) and Booth, Potts and 
Swann (1987) also reported of positive 
attitudes towards mainstreaming. 
Lewis (1990) found that six and seven 
year old mainstreamed children either 
sustained or increased in their liking 
for, and their acceptance of the 
children with severe learning 
difficulties over a year of integration. 
Teachers played an important role in 
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the acceptance of severe learning 
difficulty (SLD) children by pairing one 
SLD and one mainstream child. 
Another study was carried out in two 
middle schools of Minnesota, USA in 
which eleven regular teachers and 
seven special teachers were involved. 
The number of non-disabled students 
taken for this study was 181. The 
subjects were given open-ended 
questionnaires to find out their 
responses towards the integration of 
children with disabilities. The results 
suggested that 89.5% agreed with the 
idea of integration of disabled children 
into regular classroom, 5.52% 
disagreed and 4.98% gave other 
responses. There was a consensus 
among the teachers for integration of 
disabled children into ordinary 
schools. 

Practices and research studies in 
the west revealed that children with 
disabilities could be provided 
education in regular schools in the 
inclusive setting: Sasso and Rude 
(1988) reported a number of research 
findings that support integration of 
disabled children in regular schools. 
Voeltz in 1980 reported the responses 
of 2,392 non-disabled children on an 
attitude-change scale after viewing a 
“Special Friend” programme. There 
was a significant shift in Positive 
attitudes of non-disabled children 
towards disabled children. Brown, 
Ford, Nishet, Sweet, Donnellan, and 
Gruenewald in 1983 found that non- 
disabled persons had benefited from 
contact with individuals with 
severe handicaps. Odom, Deklyen, and 
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Jenkins in 1984 administered tests of 
1.Q., language, academic and social 
skills to two groups of non-disabled 
pre-schoolers placed in one of two 
settings: 

1. A classroom containing a 
majority of children with mild to 
moderate handicaps. 

2. A classroom in which all peers 
were non-disabled. 

The results indicated that there 
were no developmental differences 
between groups of non-disabled 
children, suggesting that integration 
was not detrimental to non-disabled 
pupils in the area of instruction. In 
another investigation 24 non-disabled 
and 12 severely disabled pupils were 
studied. The results suggested that 
integration efforts could have a positive 
social effect on non-disabled 
participants. The most impressive 
findings in this study were the gains 
evidenced by low status non-disabled 
experimental subjects. Laying 
emphasis on mainstreaming, Johnson 
and Johnson (1986) stated that when 
cooperative learning is implemented 
effectively, positive relationships 
between handicapped and non- 
handicapped students result. For 
more positive interaction between 
handicapped and non-handicapped 
students within instructional 
situations and during free-time, as well 
as increased friendships, result from 
cooperative learning experiences. 
Kartsen et al. (2001) investigated the 
extent to which pupils in different 
forms of special primary education and 
regular primary education differed in 
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their academic development and 
found that pupils in special education 
do less well in academic performance 
than pupils in regular education. Soni 
(2001) compared the attitudes of 
visually handicapped and sighted 
pupils toward integration and 
friendship in New Delhi and 
Manchester, UK. The significant 
findings were: 

e Manchester and New Delhi pupils 
have different attitudes towards 
integration; 

e Younger (11-13 year old) and 
older (14-16 year old) pupils have 
different attitudes towards 
integration; 

e Manchester and New Delhi pupils 
have different attitude towards 
friendship; and 

e Boys and Girls in Manchester 
have different attitudes toward 
integration. 

The choice of parents in the 
educational placement of their children 
is crucial. Some parents prefer special 
school placements whereas others 
favour mainstreaming. Hegarty et al. 
(1981), and Swann (1984), both 
produced descriptive studies of the 
attitudes towards integration by 
parents whose children with special 
education needs had been integrated. 
Interviews resulted in favourable 
responses and positive attitudes 
towards integration. Highlighting 
parental pre-dilections Budge et at. 
(1986) stated: “Generally parents seem 
to prefer integration, although they 
were equally eager to state their 
preference for specialist placement if 
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mainstream was unable to meet the 
needs of their child” (pp. 161-162). 
However, it is possible that such 
attitudes are not representative of all 
parents. Chazan et al. (1980) 
conducted an extensive study on 
parents of children with disabilities 
and noted that there was a divergence 
of opinion among the parents. The 
parents of pupils, who were integrated, 
held negative views towards integration 
due to the fear of their child being 
compared to the ordinary child. On the 
contrary, parents of children, who were 
in segregated provision, maintained 
that their child may be learning bad 
behaviours from poorer models in the 
special schooL Another group of 
parents, whose children were in 
Segregated schools, expressed an 
opposite attitude towards mains- 
trearning. Sandow and Stafford (1986) 
reported that 60% of these parents had 
a negative attitude to integration based 
on the belief that insufficient provision 
would be made in the mainstream to 
meet the needs of their children. 
According to Freeman and Grey 
(1989) the attitudes of those involved 
with integration must be recognized, 
as they “can contribute to the success 
or failure of ariy venture” (p.86). 
Jamieson et al. ( 1977) and Hegarty 
et al. (1981) pointed out that the head 
teachers’ attitude towards the 
acceptance of visually handicapped 
Pupils is crucial. Good preparation 
through discussion and exchange of 
ideas would facilitate social acceptance 
and academic preparation of such 
pupils. Beh-pajooh (1992) citing 
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researches of Brown et al. in 1979, 
Cenrto, Haring and York in 1984, and 
Stainback and Stainback in 1985 
reported that the majority of educators 
were in favour of integrating pupils 
with severe disabilities in ordinary 
pre-schools and schools. The author 
further maintained that contacts with 
children with severe disabilities would 
help to develop positive attitudes 
among the teachers of ordinary 
schools. Adequate resources in terms 
of special materials, technical 
equipment and specialist support staff 
would further enhance the process of 
integration. The attitudes of teachers 
in ordinary schools are vital in any 
integration programme. Dessent 
(1987) reported findings of Croll and 
Moses in 1985 that informed of clear 
research evidence of more favourable 
attitudes towards the integration 
of disabled children amongst main- 
streamed primary teachers. Workman 
(1986) maintained that teachers could 
facilitate interactions between blind 
pre-schoolers and their sighted peers 
by the use of verbal cues. Lynas 
(1986), however, cautioned that 
excessive teacher-child interaction 
could create negative attitudes among 
peers, as she found in her research in 
Greater Manchester. Em phasising 
the role of teachers in promoting 
mainstreammg and positive attitude 
among handicapped and non- 
handicapped children, Johnson and 
Johnson (1986) said that whether or 
not-mainstreaming results in positive 
or negative outcomes for handicapped 
and non-handicapped students 
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depends on how teachers structure 
classroom learning. If positive cross 
handicapped relationships are to be 
established and the achievement 
and social development of both 
handicapped and non-handicapped 
students are to be maximised, learning 
situations should be structured 
cooperatively, not competitively or 
individualistically. In a series of 
interviews (Lowden 1985) and 
(Ogonda 1990) found positive 
attitudes among teachers, as did (Toon 
1988). However, positive attitude alone 
cannot bring about integration. 
Therefore, knowledge, information 
and skills to teach children with 
special needs in the integrated setting 
are essential (Mittler, 1992). Ridgeway 
(1985) carried out a study to find out 
if pupils were benefiting from 
mainstream programmes. For this 
purpose, 86 subjects, consisting of 
administrators, regular classroom 
teachers and parents of the visually 
handicapped were selected. Even 
though teachers of the visually 
handicapped were the most negative 
among the respendents, main- 
streaming of the visually handicapped 
children was found to be successful, 
Bishop (1985) examined. Some 
factors, which contributed to the 
successful mainstreaming of the 
visually handicapped. The study was 
carried out in eight states of the USA 
in which 304 respondents were 
included. These respondents were: 
teachers of the visually handicapped, 
regular teachers, school principals, 
parents and visually handicapped 
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students. The results suggested that 
a number of factors play an important 
role in determining the success of 
integration of the visually 
handicapped into regular classrooms. 
These factors are: attitude of the 
classroom teacher, available 
personnel, supply of special 
equipment and material, acceptance 
of the visually handicapped child by 
the school and the home, the positive 
attitude of the school principal and 
family support. 

Scruggs and Mastropieri (1996) 
presented a synthesis of researches 
from 1958-1995 on teacher per- 
ceptions of mainstreaming/inclusions,. 
Twenty-eight investigations were 
identified in which general education 
teachers were surveyed regarding 
their perceptions of including students 
with disabilities in their classes. 
Overall, about two thirds of general 
classroom teachers supported the 
concept of mainstreaming inclusion. 
A smaller majority was willing to 
include students with disabilities in 
their own classes, but responses 
appeared to vary according to 
disebling condition and implicit 
obligations on the teacher. Although, 
about half or more of the teachers felt 
that mainstreaming inclusion could 
provide some benefits, only one third 
or less of teachers believed they had 
sufficient time, skills, training or 
resources necessary for 
mainstreaming/inclusion. Skipper 
(1996) conducted a study of pre- 
service teachers attitude towards 
inclusive education. The study 
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specifically investigated pre-service 
teachers attitudes towards inclusive 
education based on functional issues, 
that is, the physical, academic, 
behavioural, or social accommo- 
dations that students with disabilities 
require in order to function in a 
regular class, regardless of their 
labeled disability. One hundred and 
forty-four pre-service teachers 
volunteered to complete a sixteen-item 
Likert-type survey. The result 
indicated that the pre-service teachers 
were most agreeable to teach in 
mainstream settings those students 
whose disabilities did not infringe 
upon their learning or the learning of 
the students without disabilities. The 
subjects favoured the inclusion of 
students with social deficits. The pre- 
service teachers were willing to make 
physical accommodations, but 
they responded less favourably to 
making academic and behavioural 
accommodations. Turner (1996) 
surveyed two hundred and five 
teachers in an urban school district 
to determine the relationships 
between perceptions of inclusion and 
in-service training, disability, grade 
level, and support services. They 
found that more high school teachers 
than elementary teachers perceived 
that students with disabilities would 
work effectively in regular education 
classes, while more elementary 
teachers than high school teachers 
perceived that students with 
disabilities would disrupt regular 
education classrooms and would be 
better served in self-contained 
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programmes. Teachers’ perceptions 
tended to be more positive if support 
services were provided. Villa et al. 
(1996) conducted a study on teacher 
and administrator perception of 
heterogeneous education. Per- 
ceptions of 680 licensed general and 
special education teachers and 
administmtors related to the full 
inclusion of all students, including 
students with moderate and severe 
disabilities, were assessed using the 
Heterogeneous Education-Teacher 
Survey and the Regular Education 
Initiative Teacher Survey revised. 
Respondents were from 32 school sites 
judged as providing heterogeneous 
educational opportunities for all 
children. Results favoured the 
education of children with disabilities 
in general education through 
collaborative relationships among all 
educators - contradicting previous 
results suggesting that educators 
prefer pullout programmes. For both 
general and special educators, 
adminimrative 77 support and 
collaborators were powerful predictors 
of the attitudes toward full inclusion. 
Miederhoff (1995) examined attitudes 
of 140 elementary teachers in Virginia 
public schools toward the inclusion of 
students with severe disabilities in 
regular education. Results Suggested 
that all surveyed schools were 
practising some inclusion though 
rates varied among school divisions. 
Stapleton (1996) examined elementary 
and special education pre-service 
teachers’ attitudes toward inclusion of 
students with disabilities in regular 
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classrooms. Results indicated that 
pre-service special education teachers 
had more favourable attitudes than 
pre-service elementary education 
teachers toward accommodating the 
needs of students with special 
physical and academic disabilities in 
regular classes. No significant 
differences were found between 
the attitudes of the two groups 
of pre-service teachers toward 
accommodating students with 
behavioural and social needs. An 
implication for educational practice is 
that the inclusion of disabled students 
into regular classrooms will require 
changes in both special and regular 
education training programmes. 
Some researches have revealed 
contrary results. Baud (1980) carried 
out a research on 421 non- 
handicapped children from five school 
districts in North and South Carolina 
in USA to assess their attitudes 
towards visually handicapped and 
hearing handicapped students. The 
two Likert-type attitude scales were 
designed to assess their attitudes. In 
general, the expressed attitudes of 
non-handicapped students towards 
the visually handicapped and hearing 
handicapped students were neutral. 
Driggers examined the relationship 
between inappropriate behaviour of 
blind and low vision children and their 
social acceptance by sighted peers in 
the regular classroom. In this study, 
16 blind and low vision subjects and 
191 of 353 sighted classmates 
participated in the study. Socio-metric 
measurements were made on to all 


subjects to determine the level of 
social acceptance. An observational 
approach was also used to measure 
frequency of inappropriate behaviour 
of the blind and low vision children. 
The results suggested that the blind 
and low vision children were less well- 
accepted by their sighted peers in 
regular classrooms. Inappropriate 
behaviour could be one of the reasons 
for low acceptance of these children, 
but these behaviours cannot be solely 
responsible for negative attitudes 
towards them. Hazard (1983) and 
Donaldson (1988) also found negative 
attitudes from mainstream pupils 
towards pupils with physical and/or 
learning difficulties. Graffi and Minnes 
(1988) cited the research findings of 
O’moore in 1980, and Wisely and 
Morgan in 1981, who reported negative 
attitudes towards physically and 
mentally handicapped children from 
their non-handicapped peers. Graffi 
and Minnes studied 80 Kindergarten 
and 80 third-grade pupils. The age 
range of the Kindergarten children was 
4-6 years and the range of the third- 
graders was 8-9 years.Results 
suggested that both Kindergarten and 
third grade children in the study were 
significantly less positive in their 
attitudes towards a child who was 
labeled “mentally retarded”. No 
difference in the attitudes of male and 
female pupils towards mentally 
retarded was found. A longitudinal 
study was conducted in German 
speaking regions of Switzerland on 
1864 fourth and fifth grade pupils. 
Results revealed that neither the 
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length of integration nor the specific 
‘form of schooling changed the 
negative social status. 

Quite a few regular schools in India 
have opened their doors to different 
categories of children with disabilities 
in regular classrooms, but no study 
has been carried out to ascertain the 
perceptions of students, parents and 
teachers/administrators. As the 
education of all children, including the 
disabled, must be a joint effort, 
contributions from parents, teachers, 
administrators and community are of 
paramount importance. This study 
will have implications for pupils, 
teachers, administrators, parents and 
community at large. Teachers, 
administrators and professionals can 
reflect as to what changes in teaching- 
learning strategies and school 
environment are required to meet the 
needs of children with disabilities. 
What is required is to take into account 
educational needs of disabled children 
and provide necessary support 
to them. The current study on 
perceptions of students, parents and 
teachers/administrators about 
education of disabled children was 
undertaken to find out if perceptions 
of these groups in rural schools of 
districts in Madhya Pradesh that 
received support and various types of 
assistance under District Primary 
Education Project (DPEP) were 
different from those districts that did 
not receive assistance under this 
project. The key terms used in this 
study have been defined here: 

(i) Perception: Perception refer to 
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feelings that an individual 
may have about services or 
behaviours or attitudes of others 
towards him or her. 

Disabled: A disabled person is 
one who suffers from some kind 
of impairment leading to 
reduction in his/her ability to 
perform a particular task but 
which could be compensated 
through various means. The 
current study included following 
categories of disabled children: 


Children with hearing handicaps; 
Children with locomotors 
handicaps; 

(c) Children with mental handicaps; 
(d) Children with visual handicaps; 


(ii) 


(a) 
(b) 


The main purpose of this research 
was to study perceptions of various 
groups including students, parents 
and teachers about education of 
disabled children in Devas (DPEP) and 
Ujjain (non-DPEP) districts of MP. In 
order to strengthen SSA, it was 
necessary to study the effect of input 
provided through DPEP. The objective 
of the study was also to compare 
perceptions of teachers, students and 
parents of the DPEP and non-DPEP 
districts. The following null hypotheses 
were formulated to study perceptions 
of students, parents and teachers/ 
administrators in Devas and Ujjain 
districts of MP: 

1. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of 
disabled boys and girls about 
their education in Devas district 

2. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of 
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disabled boys and girls about 
their education in Ujjain 
district 


3. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of 
disabled students about their 
education in Devas and Ujjain 
districts 

4. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males 
and females in the parent group 
about education of disabled 
children in Devas ditrict. 

5. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males 
and females in the parent group 
about education of disabled 
children in Ujjain district. 

6. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of 
parents about the education of 
disabled children in Devas and 
Ujjain districts. 

7. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males 
and females in the teacher/ 
administrator group about the 
education of disabled children in 
Devas district. 

8. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males 
and females in the teacher/ 
administrator group about 
education of disabled children in 
Ujjain district. 

9. There is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of 
teachers/administrators about 
education of disabled children in 
Devas and Ujjain districts. 


Method 

The survey method was used to collect 
data from elementary schools in rural 
areas of the two selected districts 
where both disabled and non-disabled 
children were studying together. 


Sample 


The samples comprising 35 students 
with disabilities, 37 parents and 29 
teachers/administrators from Devas 
district (DPEP) and equal numbers of 
students, parents and teachers/ 
administrators were selected from 
Ujjain district (Non-DPEP) using 
purposive sampling procedures. 
Although random selection procedures 
are considered most scientific to 
ensure representativeness of the 
population, this study used purposive 
sampling procedures to select subjects 
in view of the specific nature of the 
study and limited number of disabled 
students available in schools. Schools 
were also selected using purposive 
sampling procedures on the basis of 
availability of disabled students in 
those schools. 

The following variables were 
studied: 

Independent variables: Location and 
Gender. 
Dependent variable: perception. 

The extraneous variables were not 
directly under investigation, but they 
could influence the results of the study 
if not controlled properly. The socio- 
economic conditions of students as an 
extraneous variable could have 
affected their responses’ to 
questionnaire/interview schedule. 
Therefore, the researcher through 
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discussion with teachers and parents 
established their socio-economic 
status. It was revealed during the 
discussion that parents and students 
belonged to low socio-economic 
status. No IQ test was administered 
to the students. However, through 
discussion with teacher it was 
established that except mentally 
handicapped students, all other 
students were of average intelligence. 
Thus, the influences of above 
mentioned extraneous variables were 
considered under controlled situation. 


Instruments 


‘In order to fmd reliable and valid 
instruments, standardised ques- 
tionnaires and attitude scales were 
examined. However, none of them was 
found to be appropriate for this study 
due to unsuitability of content and/ 
or format. The researcher, therefore, 
decided to construct the following four 
instruments in accordance with the 
needs of current study: 

(a) Questionnaire/Interview Sche- 
dule for Disabled Students; 

(b) Questionnaire/Interview Sche- 
dule for Parents of Disabled 
Children; 

(c) Questionnaire/Interview Sche- 
dule for Teachers/Adminis- 
trators; and 

(d) Observation Schedule. 


(a) Questionnaire/Interview 
Schedule for disabled students 


The purpose of questionnaire/ 
interview schedule for disabled 
student was to find out their 
perceptions about education in 
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regular schools, available educational 
facilities, structural modifications in 
the school building, and about social 
behaviour of peers and teachers. 
toward them. This questionnaire/ 
interview schedule for students 
contained two sections. The first 
section sought general information 
such as name, gender, school address, 
whereas the second section had 
questions pertaining to perceptions of 
students about their education. There 
were twenty-eight questions in the 
second section that were constructed 
in two-point or three-point scales 
depending on the nature of the 
information required from students. 
There were eight questions, which 
were in two-point scale whereas 
seventeen questions were in three- 
point scale. Most of these questions 
sought elaborate information from the 
subjects. Remaining three questions 
where concerned with availability of 
teaching-learning equipment, teaching 
learning material and structural 
modifications in school buildings for easy 
access and safety of disabled students. 


(b) Questionaire/Interview Schedule 
Jor Parents of Disabled Children 


The questionnaire /interview schedule 
for parents was designed to study their 
perceptions about educational 
facilities and assistance being provided 
by the school and community to 
disabled children. This questionnaire / 
interview schedule also contained two 
sections. The first section sought 
personal information regarding family 
background and cause and type of 
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their child’s/children’s disability. The 
second section consisted of nineteen 
questions out of which thirteen 
questions were in 2-point scale and 
two questions were in 3-point scale. 
Two questions were concerned with 
educational facilities being provided to 
disabled children and one question 
related to structural modifications in 
school building to facilitate easy access 
and safety of disabled children. One 
question sought information about 
participation of disabled children in 
curricular and co-curricular activities 
in schools. Most of the questions 
were designed to elicit elaborate 
explanations from parents to find out 
their perceptions about the education 
of disabled children. 


(c) Questionnaire/Interview 
Schedule for Teachers/ 
Administration 


The purpose of questionnaire/ 
interview schedule for teachers/ 
administrators was to obtain 
information from them about their 
perceptions of education of disabled 
children. It also inquired about steps 
taken by them to facilitate the 
education of disabled children in the 
schooL The questionnaire/interview 
schedule had two sections. The first 
section sought general information 
such as name and address of school, 
gender, age, qualification and 
designation of teacher/administrator. 
The second section consisted of fifteen 
questions out of which nine questions 
were in two-point scale that required 
elaborate explanations. Three 
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questions were related to educational 
facilities available to the disabled 
students and one was concerned with 


_the structural modifications in the 


building for easy access and safety of 
disabled students. The remaining two 
questions were concerned with 
participation of disabled student in 
curricular and co-curricular activities 
and teaching methods being used by 
teachers in classrooms. 


(d) Observation Schedule 


The observation schedule was 
designed to assess the status of 
educational and other facilities for the 
disabled, including structural 
modifications in school buildings. It 
also studied initiatives taken by 
administrator for the education of 
disabled children and interaction 
between disabled and non-disabled 
children in curricula and co-curricular 
processes, The observation schedule 
also attempted to verify and 
supplement the information provided 
by disabled students, parents and 
teachers/administrators through 
questionnaires/interview schedules. 
The observation schedule contained 
thirteen items out of which eight 
items were in three-point scale, three 
items related to educational and 
structural facilities and one item 
related to various teaching methods 
being used in classrooms. 


Reliability and Validity of the 
Instruments 


The four instruments used in the 
study had to be constructed, as no 
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standardised tools could be found 
suitable for this study. After 
constructing instruments, they 
were presented to the experts in a 
workshop for their expert comments 
and suggestions. The necessary 
suggestions were incorporated and 
instruments were pilot tested on 
samples of fifteen students, sixteen 
teachers/administrators and twelve 
parents of disabled children in rural 
areas of Raised, Sehore and Bhopal 
districts of MP for establishing their 
reliability and validity. During the pilot 
testing it was found that respondents 
did not understand a question relating 
to kinds of facilities provided by Village 
Education Committee (VEC) to 
disabled children because VEC did not 
make any effort in this direction. 
Therefore, it was felt that this question 
should be dropped. The word 
anukulan was found difficult for 
the respondents to understand. 
Therefore, this word was replaced by 
Aavashyakta anusar parivartan and 
the sentence was modified to convey 
the meaning. The words vishishtha 
vidyalaye (special school) and 
vishishtha adhyapak (special teacher) 
were defined, as these words were not 
clear to the respondents. In the 
question relating to evaluation 
procedures adopted by teachers for 
disabled students, the word likhit 
(written) was added. Pilot study along 
with discussions with experts and 
teachers provided insight to establish 
reliability and validity to the 
instruments. The reliability was 
further established by using test- 
retest technique. 
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Procedure and Data Analysis 


Prior to commencement of the study, 
the researcher contacted State 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training (SCERT) in Bhopal to assess 
the status of inclusive education for 
disabled children in MP. Through 
discussion and available data, it was 
felt more appropriate to select Devas 
and Ujjain districts of MP for the study 
as these two districts had already 
initiated inclusive education for the 
disabled in rural areas. On the request 
of researcher, SCERT, Bhopal wrote 
to concerned authorities in Devas and 
Ujjain districts to allow the study to 
be conducted in rural schools. 
Accordingly, the authorities in two 
districts facilitated conduct of study 
in schools where disabled students 
had been enrolled and provided 
necessary support. There were three 
groups each in Devas and Ujjain 
districts. These were students, 
parents and teachers/ administrators. 
Each of the group was divided into 
sub-groups male and female. 
Descriptive statistics (mean and 
standard deviation) were calculated to 
find out differences in responses of 
groups and t-test was used to test 
hypotheses. The data was collected 
through questionnaire /interview 
schedule and observation schedule in 
selected schools. The respondents 
were explained the significance of the 
study. The researcher put cross- 
questions to the respondents to get 
their clear perceptions. Responses 
in each questionnaire /interview 
schedule were scored as “1” for 
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positive responses and “0” for negative 
responses and scores were totalled for 
each individual. Data collected were 
cross-checked for accuracy and 
appropriateness, and mean and 
standard deviations were calculated 
as a part of exploratory data analysis. 
Where feasible, infererential statistics 
was applied to test the hypotheses. 
The hypotheses concerning 
comparisons between students, 
parents and teachers/administrators 
of two districts were tested using t- 
test. Comparisons were also made 
between male and female respodents 
in each group, i.e. students, parents 
and teachers/administrators in both 
the districts. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows number of respondents 
in different groups and sub-groups in 
Devas and Ujjain districts. 


The number of males in each group 
is greater than the number of females. 
As far as the student group is 
concerned, the difference between 
male and female respondents is 
smaller compared to parents and 
teachers/administrators groups. 
Males in overall parent group 
combining Devas and Ujjain are higher 
compared with males in other two 
groups. However, the number of males 
in each group in both the districts was 
more than the number of females. 
During the interview with parents male 
member of the family responded to the 
queries. However, in the absence of 
male members of the family, female 
member responded to the queries. In 
villages of Madhya pradesh 
communities still follows parda 
system. This is the reason why there 
were more males among the 
respondents than the females. 


TABLE 1 
Respondents in Devas (DPEP) & Ujjain (non-DPEP) Districts in MP 
Respondents Devas (DPEP) Ujjain (Non-DPEP) 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Disabled Students 19 16 35 21 14 35 
54.29% | 45.71% 100.00% 60.00% 40.00% 100.00% 
Parents 29 8 37 25 12 37 
78.38% | 21.62% 100.00% 67.57% 32.43%% | 100.00% 
—_—_——+} -—} 
Teachers/ 
Administrators 17 12 29 16 13 29 
58.62% | 41.38% 100.00% 55.17% 44.83% 100.00% 
Total 65 36 101 62 39 101 
64.35% | 35.64% 100.00% 61.39% 38.61% 100.00% 
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Disabled Students’ Perceptions 
about their Education in Devas and 
Ujjain Districts 


On the basis of objectives of the study, 
hypotheses were formulated to find 
out if there were significant differences 
between the perceptions of males and 
females in student groups about 
education of the disabled in Devas and 
Ujjain districts. Table 2 presents mean, 
SD and ‘t’ value regarding disabled 
students’ perceptions about their 
education in Devas and Ujjain 
districts. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of Disabled Students’ 
Perceptions in Devas 
and Ujjain Districts on Education 


District |N | Mean | SD t 
Devas 

Male LOM 17232) 19279) 90.2707 
Female |16 |18.5 | 1.89 

Ujjain 

Male 21 | 19.33) | 1.24 | 0.2218 
Female |14 | 18.5 1.56 

Devas 35 | 17.86 | 2.49 [0.1927 
Total 

Ujjain |35 | 19.00 | 1.24 

total 


The null hypothesis tested here is 
that there is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of disabled 
boys and girls about their education 
in Devas district is not rejected, as t- 
value comparing mean scores of boys 
and girls is not significant. Similarly, 
the null hypothesis that there is no 
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significant difference between the 
perceptions of disabled boys and girls 
about their education in Ujjain district 
is not rejected, as t-value for this 
hypothesis is not significant. The null 
hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference between the perceptions of 
disabled students about their 
education in Devas and Ujjain districts 
is also not rejected for the same reason, 
i.e. t-value comparing mean scores of 
the students of two districts is not 
significant. 

When the mean scores of boys and 
girls in Devas district were compared, 
girls had higher mean score (18.5) than 
boys (17.32). This implies that 
responses of girls were more positive 
than those of boys. The question arises 
as to why responses of girls were more 
positive than boys. The possible 
explanation could be that perhaps girls 
were satisfied with whatever 
educational and other facilities they 
were receiving. On the contrary, boys 
were not satisfied with educational and 
other facilities/assistance they were 
receiving. It is a traditional practice in 
Indian society that girls are less 
demanding than boys, especially in 
rural areas. í 

While comparing mean scores of 
boys and girls in rural schools of 
Ujjain, the situation was opposite, i.e., 
boys had higher mean score than girls. 
When the two districts were 
compared, no significant differences 
were found between Devas and Ujjain 
districts. The mean scores of students 
in Ujjain district were higher 
compared to the mean scores of 
students in Devas district. 


Perceptions about Education of Disabled Children 


Interestingly, the mean score of Devas 
was lower than the mean score of 
Ujjain despite the fact that Devas 
received assistance under DPEP, 
whereas Ujjain did not. 

In truth, educational facilities for 
the disabled in Devas and Ujjain 
districts were non-existent, as no 
special equipment and no special 
teaching-learning materials were 
available in the selected schools. 
Similarly, no adaptation/structural 
modifications in scbool buildings were 
made. However, devices such as 
calipers, wheel chairs, tricycles and 
hearing aids had been provided to the 
needy children. 

In order to find out perceptions of 
students with regard to their 
difficulties in classroom teaching, it 
was asked whether they understood 
everything during the teaching- 
learning sessions. It was obvious from 
their responses that disabled children 
experienced difficulties due to hearing 
or visual loss. In both Devas and Ujjain 
districts visually handicapped 
students felt that they encountered 
numerous difficulties in reading 
blackboard and consequently, 
understanding many of the concepts. 
Similarly; hearing handicapped 
students said that they found it 
difficult to understand many of the 
concepts that were not written on the 
blackboard. This clearly suggests that 
if teachers are provided training in the 
use of total communication skills, it 
will help all children, including the 
disabled, to improve their learning. 
Furthermore, the appointment of 
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special teacher is needed to assist 
these children in accordance with 
their special needs. Unfortunately, the 
situation in Devas and Ujjain districts 
was the same. The responses of 
students revealed that children with 
visual handicaps and hearing 
handicaps encounter greater 
difficulties in classrooms than children 
with locomotors handicaps. Mentally 
handicapped children were also 
enrolled in these schools but they were 
not in a position to respond to 
questions. Therefore observers’ 
observations were the basis for judging 
their education in inclusive setting. 
Observations revealed that mentally 
handicapped children were not 
benefiting from inclusive educational 
setting. Of course, their presence 
benefited students and teachers in 
terms of social awareness. 

In response to the question 
whether disabled children received 
help from teachers in case of 
educational difficulties in classrooms, 
all categories of disabled children said 
that their teachers provided them extra 
help. Teachers provided extra help 
through verbal explanations to the 
visually handicapped and explanation 
through sign language to the hearing 
handicapped. One student with 
locomotors disability said that 
teachers rarely come to the school and 
school does not open in time. The 
same student felt that the teaching 
was not good. However, most students 
reported of receiving help from 
teachers. It is indeed a welcome sign 
that teachers provide extra help to 
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disabled children despite the fact that 
they have no formal training in this 
area. Teachers extra help to disabled 
students will go a long way in 
promoting compulsory elementary 
education to all children. If these 
teachers could be provided some 
training in the area of disabilities 
combined with the appointment of 
special teachers in inclusive education 
it will benefit both disabled and non- 
disabled children. 

In response to the question 
whether disabled students should 
study in regular schools or in special 
schools, the majority felt that they 
should study in regular schools. 
However, some visually handicapped, 
hearing handicapped and children 
with locomotors handicaps maintained 
that they would prefer special schools 
because there were no facilities, no 
special teaching-learning materials 
and no special teacher in regular 
schools. It is clear from the responses 
of disabled students who favoured 
special schools that their preferences 
were due to difficulties resulting from 
absence of various facilities. 

The findings of this study are not 
in agreement with Tobin's study 
(1987), which found that 68% of the 
disabled students expressed their 
views in favour of special schools. In 
the present study a minority favoured 
special school setting but the majority 
preferred inclusive education setting. 
Kartsen et at. (2001) found that pupils 
in special education do less well in 
academic performance than pupils in 
regular education. 
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Parents’ Perceptions about 
Education of their Disabled 
Children 


Perceptions of parents about 
education of their disabled children 
play a crucial role in achieving the goal 
of universal elementary education. 

Therefore, this study interviewed 
parents to find out their perceptions 
on education of their disabled children 
so that necessary changes in the policy 
of SSA could be suggested to provide 
support and resources for inclusive 
education of disabled children. Table 
3 presents perceptions of parents 
about education of their disabled 
children. 


TABLE 3 
Parents’ Perceptions on Education of 
their Disabled Children in 
Devas and Ujjain Districts 


[eens LN | Mean sD t 
Devas Ibs 
— 
Male 29 | 12.79 | 2.18 |0.4101 
— ee 
Female 8 ili 11.63 | 3.42 
ji 
Ujjain Ji 
Male 25 | 12.36 | 1.68 | 0.0808 
Female 12 | 12.08 ip 2.28 
saj — 
Devas 
Total 37 | 12.54 2.50 | 0.0444 
+— 
Ujjain 
Total [37 | 12.27 | 1.86 ra 


The null hypothesis tested here is 
that there is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males and 
females in the parent group about 
education of disabled children in 
Devas district is accepted, because t- 
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value comparing mean scores of male 
and female respondents is not 
significant. Similarly, the null 
hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference between the perceptions of 
males and females in the parent group 
about education of disabled children 
in Ujjain district is not rejected for the 
same reason, i.e. t-value comparing 
mean scores of two groups is not 
significant. 

The null hypothesis that there is 
no significant difference between the 
perceptions of parents about the 
education of disabled children in Devas 
and Ujjain districts is also not rejected, 
as t-value comparing mean scores of 
parents in two districts is not 
significant. 

The mean score of male respondents 
in the parent group was higher (12.79) 
compared to female respondents (11.63) 
in Devas district suggesting that there 
was some difference in the perceptions 
of males and females about the 
education of disabled children, but it 
was not significant. On the contrary, the 
mean scores of male and female 
respondents in Ujjain district were 
almost identical (males 12.36 and 
females 12.08) suggesting that male and 
female respondents in the parent group 
in Ujjain district had the same 
perception about the education of 
disabled children. 

When mean scores of parents of 
two districts were compared to find out 
if their perceptions about the 
education of disabled children were 
different, it was almost identical (Devas 
12.54 and Ujjain 12.27). 
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Parents were concerned about 
education of their disabled children 
and the majority felt that these 
children were not receiving facilities for 
education. Although teachers were 
helpful and gave extra help to disabled 
children, they did not have any special 
training to handle these children. 
There were no special teaching- 
learning materials and 110 special 
teachers in regular schools of Devas 
and Ujjain districts. Even though 
Devas district was declared DPEP 
district and received assistance under 
the project, facilities for children with 
disabilities, both academic and non- 
academic including structural 
modifications in school buildings, were 
non-existent. In many cases children 
with locomotors handicaps were 
provided tricycles, calipers, and wheel 
chairs depending on the severity of 
disability. CHildren with hearing 
handicaps received hearing aids, but 
children with visual handicaps 
received no teaching-learning 
materials. 

Some questions sought detailed 
information from parents. The parents 
were asked if they would like their 
disabled children to study in a special 
school rather than in regular school. 
Seven parents in Devas district said 
that they would like to send their 
disabled children to special schools 
because all facilities are available 
there. Three parents held the opinion 
that teaching is good in special school. 
One parent said that teaching is not 
good in regular school, whereas 
another said that there is no special 
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teachers in regular school. One parent 
whose child was hearing handicapped 
said that the teacher is not able to 
teach his child. However, the majority 
of parents felt that their disabled 
children should study in regular 
schools. In Ujjain district one parent 
felt that all-round development of his 
child is possible in special school, 
whereas another parent reported that 
the teacher in regular school was 
unable to teach his disabled child. Five 
parents preferred special schools 
because of facilities for their disabled 
children in such schools and five 
parents preferred special schools 
thinking that their children would 
learn better there than in regular 
Schools. Again, the majority of parents 
in Ujjain district were in favour of 
regular schools as was the case in 
Devas district. However, parents were 
concerned about education of their 
disabled children due to lack of 
facilities, lack of teaching-learning 
materials, and non-availability of 
special teachers, 

In response to the question 
whether parents help their disabled 
children in study, three parents of 
hearing handicapped children 
in Devas district said that they 
help them through written 
communication, whereas one parent 
said that he encourages his child with 
locomotors handicap to use his feet 
for writing. Twelve parents reported 
of providing needed help to their 
disabled children and two parents 
said that they send their disabled 
children for extra tuition and they 
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help in their studies. In Ujjain district 
five parents reported that they take 
their disabled children to schools and 
bring them back regularly. Most of 
the parents reported of helping their 
disabled children in their studies. 
Two parents reported that they 
consult special educator and teachers 
about the progress of their disabled 
children from time to time, whereas 
two parents said that they provide 
needed help to their disabled 
children. It must be kept in mind that 
these disabled children belong to poor 
section of the society and many of the 
parents work as labourers. 
Furthermore, many of the parents are 
illiterate and they cannot help their 
children in their studies. Despite 
these limitations, parents want their 
disabled children to have education 
and become independent. 

In response to the question 
whether educational needs of their 
disabled children are met in regular 
schools, four parents of mentally 
handicapped children in Devas 
district reported that teachers are 
unable to teach their children. One 
parent said that his child does not 
understand anything, whereas 
another maintained that there is a big 
problem of mobility for his disabled 
child. Two parents reported that there 
are no special facilities in regular 
schools. In Ujjain district two parents 
maintained that teachers are not able 
to teach their disabled children and 
no special teacher has been 
appointed to help these children, 
whereas one parent maintained that 
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his disabled child does not learn 
anything in the school. 

It was asked whether teachers 
provide extra help to disabled children 
in regular schools. Eleven parents in 
Devas district said that teachers give 
extra help to their disabled children 
in case of difficulties. Some of the 
parents reported that teachers write 
on blackboards to help hearing 
handicapped children. One parent of 
mentally handicapped child said that 
the teacher wants to help, but he is 
unable to do so due to lack of special 
training. In Ujjain district, one parent 
of the mentally handicapped child 
reported that the teacher ensures 
safety of her child, whereas two 
parents held that teachers help their 
children in different activities. 

In response to the question 
whether disabled children receive the 
kind of education that they would like 
to give, one parent of the multiply 
handicapped child in Devas district 
expressed dissatisfaction over the 
education that her child was receiving 
because the child did not learn 
anything. On the contrary, other 
parents in Devas and Ujjain districts 
answered affirmatively. 

A question was asked whether 
disabled children received help from 
other normal children. Twenty-two out 
of the thirty-seven parents in Devas 
district and sixteen out of thirty-seven 
parents in Ujjain district reported that 
disabled children received help from 
normal children in different ways. 
Many of the normal children take 
disabled peers to school and bring 


them back. They also provide 
academic help to disabled children 
whenever it is needed. 

In response to the question 
whether disabled children take part in 
co-curricular activities in schools, 
about half of the parents in Devas 
district and twenty-nine out of thirty- 
seven parents in Ujjain district 
reported of participation of their 
disabled children in co-curricular 
activities. It appeared from the 
responses of parents that their 
disabled children attended and 
participated in Independence Day and 
Republic Day functions. Probably, no 
co-curricular activities are organised 
in schools where the study was 
conducted. This was ascertained 
during the discussion with parents and 
teachers. 


Perceptions of Teachers/Adminis- 
trators about Education of Disabled 
Students 


The role of teachers/administrators in 
inclusive education of disabled 
students is crucial, as these are the 
persons who can implement and 
promote inclusive education to achieve 
the goal of universal elementary 
education. Therefore, this study 
investigated perceptions of teachers/ 
administrators in selected schools. It 
was decided to interview those 
teachers who were teaching disabled 
children along with other children. 
Therefore, there was no consideration 
of gender in the case of teachers. The 
only criterion was that the teacher 
having disabled children in her/his 
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classroom would he interviewed. 
However, in case of administrators, all 
of them were found to be males. Only 
one block education officer could be 
interviewed for his opinion about the 
education of disabled children due to 
various constraints. All headmasters 
of schools where disabled students had 
been enrolled were interviewed 
regarding their perceptions about 
education of disabled students. 


TABLE 4 
Perceptions of Teachers Administrators 
about Inclusive Education of Disabled 
Students in Devas and Ujjain Districts 


[District | Nn | Mean | SD t 
Devas 

Mate [17 | 9.29 | 1.65 | 0.0606 
Female |12 | 9.08 1.68 

Ujjain il 

Male 16 | 9.31 1.08 | 0.0222 

E Sy Es 

Female 13 | 9.23 1.05 

Devas iy 

Total 29 | 9.10 1.55 | 0.0334 
| Ujjain Fj 

Total 29 | 9.28 1.07 


The null hypothesis tested here is 
that there is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of males and 
females in the teacher/administrator 
group about the education of disabled 
children in Devas district is accepted, 
because t-value comparing mean 
scores of male and female respondents 
is not significant. Similarly, the null 
hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference between the perceptions of 
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males and females in the teacher/ 
administrator group about education 
of disabled children in Ujjain district 
is not rejected for the same reason, 
i.e. t-value comparing mean scores of 
male and female respondents is not 
significant. The null hypothesis that 
there is no significant difference 
between the perceptions of teachers/ 
administrators about education of 
disabled children in Devas and Ujjain 
districts is also rejected, as t-value 
comparing mean scores of two districts 
is not significant. 

Mean scores for males and females 
in Devas district were almost identical 
(males 9.29 and females 9.08) 
suggesting that both male and female 
respondents had similar perceptions 
about education of disabled students. 
In the same way, the mean scores of 
males (9.31) and of females (9.23) in 
Ujjain district gave the impression that 
the perceptions of both sexes about 
the education of disabled students 
were almost the same. When the 
rerspondents of Devas and Ujjain were 
compared, there was not much 
difference between the two districts 
(Devas 9.10 and Ujjain 9.28) 
suggesting that teachers/adminis- 
trators in devas and Ujjain districts 
have almost similar perceptions about 
education of disabled children. 

Some question required elaborate 
explanation in support of their 
statements. In response to the 
question whether teachers make 
adaptations in teaching methods for 
disabled students, nine out of twenty- 
nine teachers in Devas district said 
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that they pay special attention to 
students with disabilities and go to 
them to ensure that they understand 
the contents being taught. Two 
teachers told that they speak when 
they write on blackboard to ensure 
that visually handicapped child also 
benefits from their teaching ad one 
teacher reported of using signs 
combined with facial expressions 
during the teaching to enable hearing 
handicapped child to benefit from it. 
one teacher informed of using solid 
objects as teaching aids to help 
mentally handicapped child in the 
class, whereas another teacher said 
that he uses dramatisation method 
during the teaching. One teacher 
reported of using lecture and 
explanation methods during the 
teaching in the class. Out of twenty- 
nine teachers in Devas, sixteen 
teachers did not report of using 
adaptations in their teaching methods. 
In Ujjain district seven teachers 
reported of paying attention to disabled 
students, whereas two teachers said 
that they use signs and facial 
expressions during the teaching to 
help hearing handicapped children. 
One teacher said that she uses 
concrete objects and repeats the 
contents during the teaching to help 
mentally handicapped child. Out of 
twenty-nine teachers nineteen 
teachers did not report of using any 
adaptations in their teaching methods. 

A question was asked from 
teachers what evaluation methods do 
they use for handicapped students. 
Out of twenty-nine teachers in Devas 


district eight said that they use oral 
evaluation procedure, whereas ten 
said they use written evaluation 
method. Eleven teachers did not 
respond to this question. In Ujjain 
district eleven teachers reported of 
using written evaluation procedure, 
whereas five teachers reported of 
using oral evaluation method in case 
of disabled students. Thirteen 
teachers in Ujjain district did not 
respond to this question. 

In response to the question 
whether. parents take interest in 
education of their disabled children, 
ten teachers in Devas district said that 
parents bring their disabled children 
to schools and take them back, 
whereas two teachers reported of help 
in homework by parents. Two teachers 
said that parents inquire about 
attendance and progress of their 
disabled children from time to time, 
whereas one teacher reported of full 
cooperation from parents of disabled 
children. Out of twenty-nine teachers, 
thirteen teachers maintained that 
parents of disabled children do not 
take any interest in education. Seven 
teachers in Ujjain district said that 
parents bring disabled children to 
schools and take them back. Four 
teachers said that they receive full 
cooperation from parents of disabled 
children and two teachers said that 
parents help their disabled children 
in homework. One teacher reported of 
special attention from parents for 
education of their disabled children, 
whereas fifteen teachers in Ujjain 
district felt that parents of the disabled 
children do not take any interest. 
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The researcher tried to find out 
whether disabled children leave the 
school prior to completing elementary 
education. One teacher in Devas 
district said that disabled children 
leave school before completing 
elementary education because 
appropriate methods of teaching to 
suit educational needs of these 
students are not used and because 
parents are not satisfied with the 
education given to their disabled 
children. One teacher felt that disabled 
children leave school because teachers 
and parents do not pay attention to 
their education, whereas another 
teacher reported of mentally 
handicapped child having adjustment 
problems in the school. One teacher 
maintained that disabled children 
leave school because of economic 
reasons. None of the teachers in Ujjain 
district reported of drop-out of 
disabled children before completing 
elementary education. 

A question was asked from 
teachers whether the presence of a 
disabled child in the class hampers the 
education of other children. Out of 
fifty-eight teachers/administrators in 
two districts only one teacher in Ujjan 
said that the presence of mentally 
handicapped child in the classroom 
creates problems for other children. 

In response to the question 
concerning participation of disabled 
and non-disabled children in co- 
curricular activities of schools one 
teacher in Devas district and two 
teachers in Ujjain district said that 
only non-disabled children participate 
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in these activities. Other teachers in 
two districts reported that both 
disabled and non-disabled children 
participate in co-curricular activities 
of schools. However, it was revealed 
during the discussion with 
teachers that there were hardly any 
co-curricular activities except 
Independence Day and Republic Day 
Functions. 

A person is considered useful if 
his/her contribution to society is 
significant and, accordingly, the 
individual is valued. Keeping this in 
view one question concerning 
usefulness of disabled persons for 
society was asked from teachers to 
find out their perceptions. Ten 
teachers in Devas district and thirteen 
teachers in Ujjan district maintained 
that disabled children could progress 
and contribute to society after they 
receive proper education and training. 
Six teachers in Devas and five teachers 
in Ujjain districts felt that the disabled 
can become independent and support 
their families after they receive 
education and training. Only two 
teachers in Devas district accepted the 
fact that disabled children have right 
to educational like normal children. 
This is very important statement in the 
light of recent 86th amendment in the 
Indian constitution declaring 
elementary education as the 
fundamental right of every child. One 
teacher in Devas district felt that a 
child could be useful only after his/ 
her disability is cured. In Ujjain 
district one teacher maintained that 
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only special teacher could ensure 
progress of the disabled children. It is 
interesting to know that majority of 
teachers in Devas and Ujjain districts 
have positive attitudes towards the 
education of disabled children despite 
the fact that they did not receive any 
special training in the area of special 
education. It is worth pointing out that 
approximately one fourth of the 
teachers in Devas district and about 
half of the teachers in Ujjain district 
who participated in this study had 
degree/diploma of teaching. 
Remaining teachers did not undergo 
any formal teacher training course. 

The teachers were asked to list the 
methods of teaching that they use in 
the classrooms. Six teachers in Devas 
and two teachers in Uijain districts 
reported that they use play-way 
method in teaching. As far 
as question/answer method is 
concerned, four teachers in Devas and 
seven teachers in Ujjain district 
reported of using it in classrooms. Four 
teachers in Devas and two teachers in 
Ujjain districts said that they use 
lecture method in classrooms, whereas 
only one teacher in Uijjain district. said 
that she uses discussion method 
during the teaching. In Devas district 
one teacher reported of using “learing 
by doing” method, whereas three 
teachers in Ujjain district claimed that 
they use experimental method in the 
classrooms. 

Teachers of Devas and Ujjain 
districts deserve appreciation if they 
use different teaching methods to 
teach inclusive classes. Different 
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teaching methods could be very useful 
in promoting learning of all children, 
including the disabled. Experimental 
method could be very useful for 
children with hearing handicaps 
who cannot hear lecture. On the 
other hand, children with visual 
impairments could benefit from the 
method of “learning by doing”. As far 
as non-disabled children are 
concerned, they will definitely benefit 
from these methods. No teacher 
reported of using learning approaches 
such as peer tutoring, cooperative 
learning and individual learning. These 
approaches could be very useful in 
enhancing learning of all children. 


Discussion on Observation Results 


Observations were made in all 
selected schools by an independent 
observer to verify the information 
provided by disabled students, 
their parents and teachers/ 
administrators. The purpose of 
observations was to supplement 
information provided by three groups. 
There were 13 items in the observation 
schedule, out of which four were 
concerned with availability of special 
teacher, teaching-learning material 
and structural modifications in the 
school buildings. Table 5 shows 
scores of 9 items in the observation 
schedule in Devas and Ujjain districts. 

The first item in table 5 was 
concerned with asking questions from 
the disabled students by the teacher. 
It was found that the frequency of 
asking questions from the disabled 
students was not very encouraging in 
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both Devas (DPEP) and Ujjain (Non- 
DPEP) districts. As far as schools in 
Devas district are concerned, in 60% 
cases, teachers asked questions from 
disabled students sometimes, whereas 
in 40% cases, teachers did not ask any 
question from them. On the contrary, 
in schools of Ujjain district the 
situation was slightly different. The 
observations revealed that in 41.67% 
cases, teachers never asked questions 
from disabled students, whereas 
teachers asked questions from 
disabled students in the classroom 
sometimes (54.17%) and often (4.17%). 
The observations on the first item 
indicate that there was not much 
difference between the two districts as 
far as asking questions from disabled 
students in the class is concerned. All 
the teachers had no knowledge and 
had no training in the area of disability 
and, therefore, they did not know what 
to do with these children. Further 
more, it was a general practice in all 
the schools not to ask many questions 
from students, including the disabled. 

The second item in the table about 
encouraging disabled students to ask 
questions from the teacher in the 
Classroom presented discouraging 
results and there was not much 
difference between the two districts. In 
Devas district disabled students were 
encouraged to ask questions in the 
classroom sometimes (26.67%) 
whereas in Uijain it was slightly less 
(25%). Thus, in 73.33% cases teachers 
never encouraged disabled students to 
ask questions in Devas district and 
75% in Ujjain district. The general 
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trend in all schools of Devas and Ujjain 
districts was not to encourage students 
to ask questions. 

The third item concerning 
cooperation between disabled and non- 
disabled students in classrooms 
presents a very interesting situation. 
The observer found that in 86.67% 
cases in schools of Devas district there 
was cooperation between disabled and 
non-disabled students in classrooms 
suggesting that children enjoyed 
studying together. Further more, 
prejudices against the disabled were 
absent among the children of these 
schools. In schools of Ujjain district 
the situation was even more interesting 
where the cooperation between 
disabled and non-disabled students in 
the classroom was found to be 95.83%. 
This indicates that there was more 
cooperation among disabled and non- 
disabled students in schools of Ujjain 
district than in the schools of Devas 
district. 

The fourth item observed 
cooperation between disabled and 
non-disabled students outside the 
class and found that in more than 
93% cases in schools of Devas district 
there was very good cooperation 
between the two groups. In schools 
of Ujjain district, however, the 
percentage of cooperation between 
the two groups outside the class was 
greater (95.83%). Interestingly, the 
cooperation between disabled and 
non-disabled students inside and 
outside the class in Ujjain district 
(non-DPEP) was slightly greater than 
the cooperation in the Devas district 
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TABLE 5 
Observation Results in Devas and Ujjain Districts 
Devas District E Ujjain District 
S | Items Never Some- Often Never Some- Often 
N times |_times 
1 | Teachers ask 12 18 0 10 13 1 
questions from 40.00% 60.00% P% 41.67% 54.17% 4.17% 
disabled students ia 
2 | Teacher 22 8 0 lis [6 ‘To 
encourages 73.33% 26.67% 0% 75.00% 25.00 4% 
disabled pupils 
to ask questions NFA 
3 | Cooperation [4 9 17 1 2 [21 
between 13.33% 30.00% 56.67% 4.17% 8.33% 87.5% 
disabled and 
non-disabled 
inside classroom 
4 | Cooperation 2 ll 17 1 3 20 
between 6.67% 36.67% 56.67% 4.17% 12.5% 83.33% 
disabled and 
non-disabled 
outside classroom 
keai 
5 | Participation 11 17 2 1 20 3 
of disabled in 36.67% 56.67% 6.67% 4.17% 83.33% 12.5% 
co-curricular 
activities 
6 | Teacher effort 23 4 3 18 4 2 
to promote 76.67% 13.33% 10.00% 75.00% 16.67% 8.33% 
cooperation 
among pupils 
Negative | Neutral Positive | Negative | Neutral Positive 
7 | Teachers’ 6 6 18 8 1 [15 
attitudes 20.00% 20.00% 60.00% 33.33% 4.17% 62.5% 
toward the 
disabled | 
8 | Attitudes of 7 7 16 7 2 | is 
headteachers’ 23.33% 23.33% 53.33% 29.17% 8.33% 62.5% 
toward the 
disabled | 
Lecture | Discussion | Both "| Lecture Discussion | Both 
9 | Methods of 14 3 13 19 2 3 
teaching used | 49.67% 10.00% 43.33% | 79.17% 8.33% 12.5% 
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(DPEP). It was expected that Devas 
being DPEP district would promote 
greater cooperation between the two 
groups than Ujjain district. However, 
it turned out to be the opposite. It is 
difficult to say what factors promoted 
greater cooperation between the two 
groups of students in Ujjain district. 

The fifth item investigated 
participation of disabled students in 
co-curricular activities and found that 
63.34% disabled students in schools 
of Devas district and 85.83% disabled 
students in schools of Ujjain district 
Participated in co-curricular activities. 
Again, the percentage of participation 
in co-curricular activitie’ by disabled 
students was much higher in Ujjain 
district than in schools of Devas 
district. It is not known why this 
difference occurred between the two 
districts despite the fact that Devas 
received the status of DPEP and, 
consequently, received assistance 
under DPEP project. Actually 
speaking, the schools of these two 
districts do not have probably much 
co-curricular activities. 

The sixth item investigated 
teachers’ effort to promote cooperation 
between the disabled and non- 
disabled students. The observer found 
that 23.33% teachers in Devas district 
and 25% teachers in Ujjain district 
made efforts to promote cooperation 
between the two groups of students. 
The majority of teachers (Devas 
76.67% and Uijain 75%) did not make 
effort to promote cooperation between 
the two groups. 
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The seventh item dealt with the 
attitudes of teachers of selected 
schools towards inclusive education 
of disabled children in two districts 
and found that 60% of the teachers in 
Devas district and 62.5% of the 
teachers in Ujjain district had positive 
attitudes towards inclusive education 
of the disabled. It is heartening to 
know that majority of teachers in both 
the districts have positive attitudes 
despite the fact that they did not 
receive any formal training in the area 
of disability. 

The eighth item examined the 
attitudes of head teachers towards 
inclusive education of disabled 
children in regular schools of Devas 
and Ujjain districts. The results 
revealed that 53.33% of the head 
teachers in Devas district and 62.5% 
of head teachers in Ujjain district had 
positive attitudes towards inclusive 
education of the disabled children, 
Again, there is a big difference 
between the attitudes of head teachers 
in Devas and Ujjain districts towards 
inclusive education. The causes for 
this difference between the attitudes 
of head teachers in two districts could 
not be ascertained due to limited time. 

The ninth item investigated 
methods of teaching used by teachers 
of selected schools in Devas and Ujjain 
districts and found that 46.67% 
teachers use lecture method in Devas 
district compared with 79.17% 
teachers in Ujjain district. As far as 
discussion method is concerned, only 
10% of teachers in Devas district and 
8.33% in Ujjain district reported of 
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using this method. The percentage of 
teachers using both the methods was 
43.33% in Devas and 12.5% in Ujjain. 
Although lecture method is not 
recommended for students of 
elementary schools, it is widely used 
by teachers in Devas and Ujjain 
districts. It may be happening due to 
the fact that majority of teachers in 
selected schools, where this study was 
conducted, were untrained. 

One item relating to availability of 
special teacher to help disabled 
children in inclusive setting had a 
disastrous result. In no schools of 
Devas and Ujjain district special 
teacher was appointed. Therefore, 
whatever work in education of the 
disabled has been done was due to the 
efforts of regular teachers. 

Two items were concerned with 
availability of special equipments and 
teaching-learning material for 
disabled students. The observer found 
that none of the selected schools in 
Devas and Ujjain districts had special 
equipment and teachter-learning 
materials for disabled students. 
However, charts and pictures were 
available for normal students. 

One item examined structural 
modifications in school building for 
easy access and safety of disabled 
students. Unfortunately, none of 
the school buildings in both the 
districts had earned out structural 
modificatins. Although, structural 
modification does not cost much, the 
efforts in this direction have not been 
initiated. 
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Conclusions and Implications of the 
Study for Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 


The results of the study revealed that 
there was no significant difference 
between the perceptions of male and 
female respondents in all three groups 
and there was no significant difference 
between Devas (DPEP) and Ujjain 
(Non-DPEP) either. As far as facilities 
in selected schools are concerned, 
they were non-existent. Interviews 
with. all three groups revealed that 
none of the three groups was aware 
of facilities and the assistance that can 
be claimed under SSA. Unfortunately, 
Village Education Committees have 
not taken any step towards the 
education of disabled children in the 
selected schools of Devas and Ujjain 
districts. This implies that there is an 
urgent need to organise programmes 
for eommunity awareness for inclusive 
education of disabled children in 
regular schools. This can be done by 
implementing policy of SSA and 
monitoring of implementation 
strategies with transparency. The 
following suggestions, which have 
emerged from present study, would 
strengthen the SSA to achieve its 
proposed goals. 

1. Involvement of community 
leaders and parents: The goal of UEE 
could be achieved if community 
leaders in villages are involved in this 
process. Sarpanch, head teacher, 
teachers, etc. could be entrusted the 
responsibility of mobilising the 
community to send children to 
schools, including the disabled. These 
leaders and community, however, 
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need orientation programmes for 
awareness of different policies and 
provisions under SSA for inclusive 
education of disabled children in 
regular schools. These programmes 
will enable the community to monitor 
whether Schools are meeting the 
educational needs of their children 
and whether facilities and assistance 
under SSA are being provided to 
disabled children. Active participation 
of community leaders will strengthen 
SSA to achieve the goal of universal 
elementary education by 2010. 

2. Support services for disabled 
children in regular schools: There is 
a provision in SSA that all disabled 
children requiring assistive devices 
should be provided with aids and 
appliances obtained as far as possible 
through convergence with the Ministry 
of Social Justice and Empowerment, 
State Welfare Departments, National 
Institutions or NGOs. Disabled 
children have varying educational 
needs depending on the nature of 
disability and they need different 
kinds of educational assistance in 
accordance with their needs. It was 
found during the study that children 
with locomotors disabilities were 
provided calipers, tricycles and 
wheelchairs, but there were no 
structural modifications in school 
buildings for easy access of 
wheelchairs and tricycles. Although 
not much cost is involved in structural 
modifications, authorities did not take 
any step to carry out this work. 
Children with hearing handicaps were 
provided with hearing aids, but 
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children with visual impairments did 
not receive any facilities whatsoever. 
Children with visual impairments need 
special. writing devices and reading 
material for which nothing was done 
in schools where the study was 
conducted. In no school of selected 
district, special teachers were 
appointed for these children. Although 
there is a provision for Rs. 1200 per 
disabled child annually under SSA, no 
school claimed this amount due to lack 
of knowledge about it. In short, no 
support services were provided to 
disabled children except assistive 
devices to children with locomotors 
disability and hearing aids to children 
with hearing handicaps, and that too 
was not under SSA. Therefore, there 
is a need for wide publicity of 
provisions and facilities under SSA so 
that disabled children could benefit 
from it. SSA should ensure that 
visually impaired children receive 
special equipment, aids and 
appliances to continue their education, 
and special teachers should be 
appointed to provide educational 
assistance to children with disabilities 
in regular schools. Structural 
modifications in school buildings must 
be carried out to ensure easy access 
and safety of children with disabilities. 
3. Training of teachers: The study 
found that one-fourth of the teachers 
in selected schools of Devas district 
and about half of the teachers in 
selected schools of Ujjain district had 
received formal training in teaching, 
but none of the teachers had training 
in the area of disability. Both disabled 
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children and parents reported of extra 
help from regular teachers in 
education. This suggests that if SSA 
could arrange to provide training in 
the areas of disability to regular 
teacher this would go a long way in 
promoting inclusive education of the 
disabled in regular schools. In-service 
training and motivation of these 
teachers in the area of education of 
the disabled would strengthen SSA 
to achieve its goals. Suitable 
modifications in pre-service training 
courses could also ensure appropriate 
education to the disabled. It could 
be done in two ways: 

e Components of special education 
dealing with different types of 
disability may be included in the 
existing pre-service and in- 
service teacher training 
curriculum. 

è Optional papers relating to the 
area of disability may be 
introduced in pre-service training 
of teachers in training institutes/ 
colleges. 

The authorities responsible for 
SSA may organise in-service training 
programmes for teachers to develop 
their skills to help disabled children 
in regular schools. The teachers may 
be imparted training in the use of peer 
tutoring and cooperative learning so 
that they could use these learning 
approaches in classrooms. These 
learning approaches could be very 
useful in schools where there are only 
two or three teachers. These learning 
strategies will not only help in 


cooperation among the children, but 
also improve quality of learning. The 
teachers may be encouraged to 
include disabled children in co- 
curricular activities of their respective 
schools to ensure normal 
development of these children. The 
authorities may also take this matter 
with DIETs to include special 
education component/ papers in their 
pre-service and ill-service training 
courses for teachers. 

Assessment of Children: Different 
disabilities impose various limitations 
on children depending on the nature 
of disability and continuous 
assessment of these children would 
facilitate their educational processes. 
In some cases, the condition of 
disability could deteriorate and these 
children may need adaptations in 
instruction. Some of the disabilities 
have varying needs in terms of 
transaction of contents and 
assessment of such needs would help 
improving learning of disabled 
children. As stated earlier, the nature 
of disability determines the needs of 
a child and regular medical checkups 
may be needed to ascertain whether 
the disability of the child requires 
different kinds of help. SSA can 
arrange medical checkups by medical 
professionals at regular intervals of 
time. It is expected that SSA will 
bring about necessary changes in 
policy and implementation strategies 
to benefit all children, including the 
disabled, to achieve the goal of UEE. 
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Familial Forces Influencing the Girl Child’s 
Schooling 


Rapua Dua* 


School education plays a major role in the childhood development and it 
influences the child's personality throughout the life. The significance of the 
primary education in genera! and that of the female child in particular is obvious. 
The present paper examines the family related causes which influence the girl 
child's enrolment and to gender discrimination. A sample of non-enrolled 100 
boys and 100 non-enrolled girls (35 Rural, 35 Urban, 30 slum in both the cases) 
were chosen for study. The findings indicate presence of sex bias which 


determines the girl child’s schooling. 


Key words: Familial forces, Girl child, Gender discrimination 


Our country has the largest illiterate 
population. The literacy rate varies 
from 90% for rich urban male to a mere 
17% poor scheduled caste women. No 
development in any society can be 
achieved until the girl child is provided 
education at least primary education. 
Primary school education plays a 
major role in childhood development 
and it influences child’s personality 
throughout the life. The significance 
of the primary education in general 
and that of female child in particular 
is obvious in developing country like 
India. For necessity of women 


education, Nehru wrote, ‘In order to 
awaken people, it is the woman who 
has to be awakened, once she moves, 
the village moves, the country moves 
and thus we build India of tomorrow’. 

But the condition of a large number 
of girl child specially of low socio- 
economic status is very pathetic. Our 
girl child is still being discriminated, 
she is not enjoying equal status to her 
male counterpart discrimination is 
manifested where she is secrified for 
mothering her younger siblings, while 
her mother has to go out for work. She 
is discriminated, when she has to stay 
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at home, while her brother enjoys to 
go to school. The Tiny hands never 
dream of holding a pencil that our 
policy planners urge as important for 
the economic and social growth of the 
country. Our masses have negative 
attitude towards girl's education. They 
have fix idea that females are for 
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enrolled in school. Are there some 
familial factors which prevent the 
entry of girl child in the school? why 
do parents prefer their male child 
education at the cost of female child? 

Identification of factors 
contributing to this problem is an 
important task. Since the country 


TABLE 1 
Region at Percentage of Enrolment of Boys and Girls of Rohilkhand 


Primary Level 
Districts Total Girls Girls Boys 
Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Badaun 305194 125514 41.12 58.88 
Bareilly 315585 109481 34.69 65.31 
Pilibhit 153038 43266 34.95 60.06 
Shahajanpur 137430 60163 43.37 56.63 
Bijnor 208084 72783 34.98 65.02 
Moradabad 279563 100769 36.04 63.96 
Rampur 167130 46158 27.76 72.24 
Total : 1565984 558134 35.49 64.05 


Source: Census Report of Bareilly and Moradabad Mandal (1994) 


indoor works, while males are 
for outdoor works. The negative 
attitude of parents/society persists 
irrespective of their belongingness 
urban, rural or slum, though its 
magnitude varies. 

The percentage of enrolment of 
girls as compared to boys are very low 
in all the districts of Rohilkhand 
region. Such figures stimulate the need 
of investigation. A girl child is not 


can not make progress until and 
unless the other half is brought at par 
with the male. This could be possible 
only by providing equal education 
opportunities to the girl child also and 
it depends upon removal of gender 
disparity against her. Hence, here an 
endeavour is made to take a study to 
findout familial forces which influence 
the girl child’s’ schooling with special 
reference to gender discrimination. 
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Objectives 


1. To findout the familial factors of 
non-enrolment for boys and girls 
at primary level. 

2. To determine the familial factors 
of non-enrolment with special 
reference to gender discri- 
mination. 

3. To compare the familial factors 
of non-enrolment for boys 
and girls locality wise (rural/ 
urban/slum) or when considered 
total. 


Sample 


100 non-enrolled girls of age group 
12-15 years (35 urban, 35 rural and 
30 slum) and 100 non-enrolled boys 
of same age group and same 
configuration/structure (35 urban, 
35 rural and 30 slum) from Rampur 
and Bareilly Districts of Rohilkhand 
region were taken as sample for the 
study. The sample subjects bolonged 
to low socio-economic status with 
parents (illiterate /literate/educated 
upto primary school/middle/high 


Tool 


A self made non-enrolment interview 
schedule with familial factors was 
framed for boys and girls. To frame the 
tool the views of eminent persons as 
teachers principals of primary 
schools/heads of education depart- 
ments. and parents were also taken 
into consideration. 


Administration 


The non-enrolled children (boys and 
girls) were individually contacted. 
Instructions were read out to them and 
purpose of the study was made clear 
to them. They were requested to 
express their views on the items 
included in the schedule, The 
interviewer herself put the work (“) 
against the item on which the sample 
agreed. 


Statistical Analysis 


Master charts were prepared and item 

wise percentages were calculated. 
The data presented in table-2 

reflects that financial constraint is a 


school level of education. significant hindrance for non 
Financial Constraints 
TABLE 2 
Unable to Bear the Expenditure of Education 
Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 
Boys* (18) (20) (17) (55) 
51.42% 57.14% 56.66% 55% 
Girls* (24) (27) (22) (73) 
68 . 57% 77.14% 73.33% 73% 
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enrolment. Further, it suggests the 
deeply rooted sex biased attitude of 
the family background as high 
percentage at girls (total) 73% in case 
of NE have confirmed that financial 
constraints where the contributing 
factors behind their non-enrolment. 
Further, a very high percentage of 
rural (77.14%) as well as slum girls 
(73.33%) followed by urban girls 
(68.57%) have also confirmed the 
findings as obtained for total girls. 
Consistent findings have been 
reported for boys also through the 
percentage of boys was less as 
compared to their counterparts 
whether urban, rural, slum or total 
boys were taken into consideration.To 
sum up, it is Clear from the above data 
that financial constraints are major 
contributing factor for non-enrolling 
the children both boys as well as girls. 
It came as predominant factor in case 
of girl's non-enrolment. It is interesting 
to note that less percentage of boys 
(17% less than girls) have been 
registering financial difficulties as a 
reason for their non-schooling. It 
further suggests that if there is money 
in the family they will be given chance 
for schooling instead of their sisters 
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again depicting sex biased attitude 
against the girl child. 

It is a common observation, if there 
is money in the family the parents send 
boys to a good institution while the 
sister is being sent to a cheaper school 
Further, Sarkar (1980) Ashraf (1984), 
Krishna Murthy (1985). Dhongade 
(1986) arrived at similar findings that 
financial difficulties posed a problem 
for non-enrolment of the children. 


Big Size of the Family 


Big size of families influences the 
enrolment of children. The results 
reported in this table support those 
reported in table-3. Here again, the 
percentage of girls approving big size 
of family as a hindrance in their 
schooling is larger as compared to 
boys. A still higher percentage of rural 
girls 83% have been complaining about 
their non-schooling. Perhaps they are 
being sacrificed and being used in 
fields as well as domestic activities at 
home. Further, as their families are 
from agricultural families, there are no 
other source of income to supplement 
the family income. Disparity in the 
responses of boys. and girls again 
depicting sex biased attitude of the 


TABLE 3 
More Children in the Family 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 

NE* NE NE NE 
Boys (20) (22) (18) (60) 

57.14% 62.85% 60% 60% 
Girls (26) (29) (23) (78) 

74.28% 82.85% 76.66% 78% 
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family that if facilities are available 
then they (the boys) are given 
preference than their sisters. Thus, the 
table 3 data indicates that the big size 
of family is a contributing factor for 
schooling of the children, Similar 
findings have been reported by Pillai 
others (1980). Raj (1979). etc. 


Negative Attitude of the Parents/ 
Elders of the Family towards 
Education 


The negative attitude of parents 
towards education influences the 
enrolment. This has been depicted by 
both the sample subjects as shown 
in table 4 with a variation In 
percentage if considered in total. 
When the study was made in view of 
locality, the rural samples were 
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from the elders of the family. Negative 
attitude of parents towards education 
of their children has also been 
reported by Sharma and Sapra 
(1969). They arrived at the 
conclusion that the parents felt no 
need of educating their children. As 
the percentage of girls in total as well 
as taken demographical is higher 
indicates that due to negative 
attitude of their families they are 
being deprived of schooling depicting 
sex biased attitude of their families. 


Unemployment 


Education is seen as an investment in 
lieu of the money and time that a 
household sacrifices for a child who is 
in school. In this perspective the schooled 
child is expected to obtain a salaried job. 


TABLE 4 
Parents and elders of the family think education is unnecessary 
Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 
Boys (7) (11) (10) (28) 
20% 31.42% 33.33% 28% 
Girls (13) (17) (12) (42) 
37.14% 48.57% 40% 42% 


scoring higher whether they were 
boys or girls. As the rural areas are 
away from the influence of urban, the 
rural society is ignorant about the 
importance of education moreover, 
they think that what is need of 
education in the work like 
agriculture. These activities are 
learnt by experience and training 


Boys slum (50% ) urban (48.57%) and 
rural (45.70%) felt that to get a job after 
schooling is a cause for concern. Jobless 
but schooled boys and men are cited as 
examples of failure of educational 
venture. Girl’s concern on this item 
ranged form 31.42% to 26%. Thus fear 
of remaining unemployed came out to 
be significant determinant of enrolment. 
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Parents usually think that even after receiving education 
their children will remain unemployed 


Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 

Boys (17) (16) (15) (48) 
48.57% 45.70% 50% 48% 

Girls (11) (9) (9) (29) 
31.42% 25.71% 30% 29% 


Table 6 indicates that to look after 
the young siblings was viewed girl's 
enrolment dominant which effected 
as reason a when interviewed on this 
point, high percentage of rural girls 
(60%) girls it as a reason (56.66%) 
suggested and slum as contributing 
behind their education. Urban girls 
also supported the findings. On the 
contrary, the results displayed in the 
table 6 that only 12% boys were 
reporting to take care of their younger 
sibling’s as a reason creating 
hindrance in their studies. Again the 
study shows sex biased attitude 
towards girl’s education. Similar 
findings have been reported by Krishna 
Murty (1985) that many girls were in 


schools enrolled due looking after noi 
to younger ones at home. Further, 
when the study was carried in view of 
locality, the slum boys were leading 
perhaps they might be belonging to 
nuclear families, or absence of elder 
daughter in the family may be 
compelling the boys to remain at home 
and take care of siblings. Thus to look 
after the young siblings is significant 
factor contributing in non-enrolment 
of children, 

Like table 6 here again the results 
clearly depict the sex biased attitude 
towards girl’s education as higher 
percentage of girls (total) 67% have 
been reporting that because of their 
need in the family to help in the 


Involvement of Children in Domestic Work 


TABLE 6 
Looks after Young Siblings 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 

NE* NE NE NE 
Boys (3) (4) (5) (12) 

8.57% 11.42% 16.66% 12% 
Girls (14) (21) (17) (52) 

40% 60% 56.66% 52% 
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domestic works, they are not being 
sent to school. Almost half percentage 
to that of girls boys (total) were also 
complaining that they being kept away 
from schools because the family 
required their hand in the household 
works. Further, higher percentage of 
boys of urban locality than that of 
slum and rural localities were being 
involved in the domestic works. 
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slum and the later followed by urban. 
The high percentage of rural girls 
being kept at homes and not being 
sent to schools might be because there 
are a variety of works in the rural 
areas to fetch water to make cow-dung 
cakes, to bring fodder for the animals, 
etc. Thus. it can be concluded that in 
case of girls to assist in the domestic 
works is a paramount reason of non- 


TABLE 7 
Children helping Parents in other Domestic Works 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 

NE* NE NE NE 
Boys 13 7 9 30 

37.14% 20% 30% 30% 
Girls (19) (25) (21) (67) 

54.28% 71.42% 70% 67% 


Probably, their both parents were out 
for work and they might be assisting 
in the morning hours to complete the 
usual works of the family. On the 
contrary, the percentage of girls of all 
the localities was high who were being 
kept at home though among these 
groups, i.e. rural, slum and urban the 
former were leading, next followed the 


enrolment (Majumdar & Choudhary 
1970 Dutt. et al. 1982, Bokil 1987). 
Children’s need in helping parental 
occupation’ causing non-enrolment in 
primary level course came out to be a 
significant factor in views of boys and 
girls. Further, when the study was 
extended localitywise, all the sample 
subject, i.e. boys and girls of the slums 


Children help in Parental Occupation 
TABLE 8 
Children helping in the Parental Occupation 


Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 

Boys (13) (17) (17) (47) 
37.14% 48.57% 56.66% 17% 

Girls (12) (06) (14) (32) 
34.28% 17.14% 46.66% 32% 
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were taking it as a dominant reason. 
Because our slum population of the 
samples were engaged in petty works 
as hawkers, House maids, etc. Hence, 
they were taking their children also to 
assist in their occupation. When this 
was viewed in reference to sex, 
percentage of male children was higher 
than female children whose studies 
were being influenced because of this 
factor. 


Child Labour 


Involvement of children in same sort 
of occupational work adds to the family 
income, has been an contributing 
factor for not sending them to school 
for primary course. When the sample 
subjects, i.e. boys and girls were asked 
to express on this point, the boys were 
leading ahead. It is natural as the boys 
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engaged in works like scrubbing the 
utensils, etc. Perusal of the finding 
reported suggest that the boy’s 
education more influenced because of 
their involvement in some sort of 
earning activity. Generally, at the age 
of 10 plus, the children became 
economically useful to the family and 
Hence their attending to the school 
becomes loss to the family. The 
majority of non-enrolled children were 
engaged in unskilled jobs as casual 
labour, small cultivators, petty 
shopkeepers (Srivastava & Gupta 
1980). 


Health of Self and Parents/Fa: 
Members 


More girls are not being sent to schools 
whenever there is some illness with 
parents or other members of the 


mily 


TABLE 9 
Children Involved in some Occupation to add to Family Income 
Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 
Boys (11) (07) (15) (33) 
31.42% 20% 50.00% 33% 
Girls (03) (01) (05) (09) 
08.57% 02.85% 16.66% 09% 


are sent by the poor parents to earn, 
but they are afraid of sending the 
daughters to earn alone as they are 
not safe. Slum girls (16.66%) and 
urban girls (8.57%) have been 
reporting their involvement in some 
earning, they might be going with their 
mother’s at their place of work, or 
might be working in nearby vicinities 


family. Further, the percentage of 
slum girls was higher as compared to 
rural and urban areas parhaps the 
reason is nuclear structure of the 
family. For boys, urban or rural, for 
non-enrolment, the response are 
uniform. But when the boys and girls 
are compared on the basis of their 
responses, the significant difference 
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TABLE 10 

To take Care of the Parents or any other Member of the Family when they are ill 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 
NE* NE NE NE 

Boys (03) (03) (04) (10) 
8.57% 8.57% 13.33% 10% . 

Girls (06) (O 7) (10) (23) 
17.14% 20% 33.33% 23% 


indicates the presence of sex biasness. 
The girls are the sufferers when the 
question of presence of any member 
of the family in the house is required 
is in line with that of findings reported 
by Hartly and Swanson (1984). 


Child’s own Illness 


Perusal of table 11 indicates that 
child’s health was also contributing to 


extended, our slum samples were 
scoring high. Perhaps the unhyginic 
conditions of the slums are affecting 
the health states of the children. 


Migration of Parents 


Aperusal of table 12, reveals that only 
17% boys and 20% girls, were 
expressing that because of migration 
of parents children were not being sent 


TABLE 11 
Child’s own Illness 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 

NE* NE NE NE 
Boys * (03) (04) (06) (13) 

8.57% 11.42% 20% 13% 
Girls (05) (07) . (06) (18) 

14.28% 20% 20% 18% 


child’s enrolment. The perusal of the 
table indicates that the percentage of 
girls was high who have been 
attributing it as factor creating 
hindrance in their Betting enrolled in 
school. Showing sex biased attitude of 
parents that they were least concerned 
about the health of their daughters. 
Further when the areawise study was 


to school. Further, the data presented 
in the table when interpreted keeping 
in the demographic variable reveals 
that education of urban and slum 
children is affected by the migration 
of parents. This findings has been 
supported by all slum and urban 
sample subjects, i.e. girl, boys, as an 
important cause of non-enrolment. 
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TABLE 12 
Migration of Parents 

Sample Urban Rural Slum Total 

NE* NE NE NE 
Girls (7) (3) (7) (17) 

20% 8.57% 23.33% 17% 
Boys (9) (3) (8) . (20) 

25.71% 8.57% 26.66% 20% 


Perhaps these families are mostly daily 
wagers/labourers hence, they might 
have shifted from their ancestral 
homes to different places in search of 
work. Bombay municipal Corporation 
(1957) Pandey (1966), Rebello (1978) 
have arrived at similar findings. 
Whereas, rural sample have rejected 
it as they have their ancestral 
occupation of agriculture, thus, 
migration of parents affected. the 


Schooling of the children in the 
slum as well as urban areas most. 
Conclusion factors taken for study. 
showed that items No. 1,2,3,5, have 
shown presence of sex-biasness 
presence of sex-biasness, the 
girl child’s education was being 
more influenced than the boy. Though 
study has revealed that all the factors 
taken under study posed difficulties in 
the enrolment of the boys as well as girls. 
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It is Time to Move from Human Rights 
to Human Duties 


Saroy Panpey* 


Much has been talked about rights of citizens, though there has been constant 
violation of rights. A close observation would reveal that the absence of education 
about the duties of citizen leads to the violation of others’ rights. “More on rights, 
less on duties” has caused much to the civil society. It is high time we thought 
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One of the significant developments of 
the twentieth century has been the 
adoption of Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations 
in 1948. It was a response, in part, to 
the oppression of human being at the 
hands of their fellow human being and 
the atrocities and genocidal abuses 
which occurred during World War-II. 
However, even after more than half a 
century since the Declaration of 
Human Rights the Oppression and 
sufferings of human beings has not 
stopped. Instead it has acquired new 


Se 


name and new face such as religious 
fanaticism, race Superiority, terrorism, 
intolerance and violence, etc. 
The emphasis on rights had over 
shadowed the individual's personal 
responsibilities during the post world 
war era and it is now being strongly 
felt that human rights must 
necessarily be associated with human 
duties/responsibilities which provide 
an ethical base to people, societies and 
nations to live peacefully together and 
fulfil their potential, The stress on 
rights at the cost of duties has been 
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the cause of numerous conflicts, 
tension and intolerance among 
societies and nations. It is therefore 
time to think about human duties 
and responsibilities as human 
responsibilities try to promote the 
principle of ‘freedom of indifference to 
freedom of involvement’. If individuals 
claim rights only, but do not accept 
any responsibility for their behaviour, 
then the whole society or a nation may 
fall in animosity, conflict and chaos. 
In fact, the very notion of human rights 
calfs for the human responsibility to 
respect the rights of others. Even the 
France's revolutionary assembly 
in 1789 from where the seeds of 
human rights originated expressed 
the need for a declaration of human 
responsibilities along with declaration 
on human rights because in the 
absence of responsibilities every one 
would eventually have rights and use 
it against others, but no one would be 
aware of the responsibilities without 
which such rights cannot operate. In 
reality rights and duties are intrinsically 
interwoven and while rights and duties 
can be clearly distinguished, they can 
not be separated. Even the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 1948 has 
accepted the need for a balance 
between rights and duties for full 
development of personality. The article 
29(1) of UDHR very clearly states 
“Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and 
full development of his personality is 
possible”.Rights and duties are 
interrelated dimensions of humanity 
in both individual and social sphere. 
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The concept of duty serves to balance 
the notion of freedom and 
responsibility. No society permits to 
enjoy unlimited rights and freedom, it 
is always limited by certain 
responsibilities towards others. 
However, the relationship between 
rights and duties are not always 
balanced and understood clearly and 
some societies and ideologies, such as 
the Indian society have placed greater 
importance to the concept of individual 
duties while other have more focussed 
on individual rights. 


Indian Society and Human Duties 


The Indian Society has always been a 
duty-based society. Selfless duty 
towards others has been at the core of 
Indian philosophy whether the ancient 
or modern. Consequently, the 
teachings of Upanishads, Gita, Budha, 
Shankaracharya in the past and Sri 
Rama Krishna, Swami Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi in 
modern India all emphasised on duties 
‘of individual. In our culture the right 
given to an individual is the right to 
perform his/her duty. This is very 
strongly reflected in Bhagvad Gita 
which says we have to perform our 
duty and do not desire for results. 
India has been considered as, the 
Karmabhumi (land of duty) in 
contradiction to Bhogabhumi (land of 
enjoyment) in all our Vedic and post 
Vedic literatures. The manifestation 
of duty-based society has been in the 
form of ethical code of conduct 
cherished in our ancient literature 
which were the guiding force for the 
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duty-based society. The ‘Ashram’ 
system of Indian living—Bramcharya, 
Grihastha, Vanprastha and Sanyas 
were not only the guiding principles of 
human behaviour form birth to death 
but also enumerated the duties which 
an individual is expected to perform 
in each phase of life. Bhaguad Geeta 
has been considered as the highly 
esteemed document of ethical code of 
human behaviour. Central to the 
teachings of Geeta is the philosophy 
that the only right one has is the fight 
to perform his/her duty without the 
desire of results. It lays stress an 
Karmayoga and exhorts human 
beings, to practice the value of 
detached action without fear or 
remorse, with all zeal and sincerity. 
Detachment (Asanga or Vairagya) in 
fact is central to Indian philosophy 
implying performance of all duties of 
life without any desire of worldly gain 
and attachment through freedom from 
lust, thirst, after objects either seen 
or heard and gratification of senses. 
The manifestation of duty-based 
society has been in the form of values 
cherished by the society. Daman 
(control of sensual desires), Daan 
(charity or the virtue of giving), and 
Daya (compassion) were the principal 
values enjoined by Upanishads. 

An analysis of ancient Indian 
literature reflects the unique blending 
of rights and duties in the whole social 
system. The three pious obligations 
emphasised by Vedas were Deva Rina 
(obligation towards God), Pitra Rina 
(obligation towards parents) and Rishi 
Rina (towards Rishi/teachers),. 
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Maharishi Vyasa later on added a 
fourth obligations Manav Rina. These 
four Rinas were broad enough to 
encompass entire spectrum of human 
life and activities. 

It is obvious from the above 
description that in our society the 
right of an individual was to perform 
his/her own duty towards others. 
However, the Indian Constitution 
influenced by the United Nation's 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (1948) adopted the rights- 
oriented society ignoring its basic 
philosophy of ensuring rights through 
performance of one’s duty. Conse- 
quently, while the Preamble and 
articles on Directive Principles of State 
Policy and Fundamental Rights 
ensured the basic human rights of 
its citizens, no need was felt to 
incorporate Fundamental Duties in the 
constitution. However, in 1976, 
realising that apart from rights, 
there is a need to emphasise on 
responsibilities, obligations and duties 
of the citizens, Article 51A was 
incorporated through suitable 
amendment in the constitution to lay 
down certain Fundamental Duties of 
Indian citizens. There are as follows : 

(a) to abide by the Constitution 
and respect its ideals and 
institutions, the National Flag 
and the National Anthem; 
to cherish and follow the noble 
ideals which inspired our 
national struggle for freedom; 
(c) to uphold and protect the 

sovereignty, unity and integrity 
of India; 


(b) 
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(d) to defend the country and render 
national service when called 
upon to do so; 

to promote harmony and the 
spirit of common brotherhood 
amongst all the people of India 
transcending religious, linguistic 
and regional or sectional 
diversities; to renounce practices 
derogatory to the dignity of 
women; 

( to value and preserve the rich 
heritage of our composite culture; 
to protect and improve the 
natural environment including 
forests, lakes, rivers, wild life and 
to have compassion for living 
creatures; 

to develop scientific temper, 
humanism and the spirit of 
inquiry and reform; 

(j) to safeguard public property and 
to abjure violence; 

to strive towards excellence in all 
spheres of individual and 
collective activity so that the 
nation constantly rises to higher 
levels of endeavour and 
achievement. 

A close scrutiny of these duties 
indicates that they basically refer to 
the values which have been part of 
Indian tradition, philosophy, and 
practices. These duties, may be further 
classified as duties towards 
individuals, towards community 
towards Constitution and towards the 
country. These duties help to bind 
citizens together to respect the 
National Flag. National Anthem. 
Constitution and other democratic 


(e) 


(J) 
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institutions of the country, cherish 
and follow the ideals which inspired 
people during the national struggle for 
freedom, promote brotherhood and 
sense of service towards the nation, etc. 

Though these duties are not 
enforceable through the court of 
justice, yet, there are some legal 
provisions to enforce some 
Fundamental Duties. For instance, the 
Prevention of Insults to National 
Honour Act 1971 ensures that no 
disrespect is shown by anyone to the 
National Flag, the Constitution of India 
and the National Anthem. Similarly, 
various sections of Indian Panel Code 
ensure that the national unity and 
integrlity is not hurt or endangered by 
the activities of citizens. 


Educational Policies and 
Fundamental Duties 


The policy planners were aware that 
Fundamental Duties are not 
enforceable by the law and therefore a 
deliberate and planned effort is 
required to generate awareness among 
students of these duties. The first 
National. Policy on Education 1968, 
aimed ‘to promote national progress, 
a sense of common citizenship and 
culture, and to strengthen national 
integration’ through education. It 
focussed greater attention on the 
cultivation of moral values and 
bringing education closer to the life of 
people. While the National Policy on 
Education 1986, as revised in 1992, 
stressed on a National System of 
Education based on a National 
Curriculum Framework for school 
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Education 2000 containing a 
common core along with other 
components. As recommended by the 
NPE (1986) the common core included 
the history of India's freedom 
movement, the Constitutional 
obligations and other content essential 
to nurture national identify. These 
elements will cut across subject areas 
and will be designed to promote values 
such as India’s common cultural 
heritage, egalitarianism, democracy 
and secularism, equality of sexes, 
protection of environment, removal of 
social barriers, observance of small 
family norms, and inculcation of 
scientific temper, (NPE 1986; Para 
3.4). These components had been 
addressed in the National Curriculum 
for Elementary and Secondary 
Education: A Framework (1988) 
developed by the NCERT, which 
identified and stressed on ten core 
components, i.e. history of India’s 
Struggle. the Constitutional obligation, 
Content essential to nurture national 
identity, India’s common cultural 
heritage. egalitarianism, democracy 
and secularism, her equality of sexes, 
small family norm and inculcation of 
scientific temper. More recently, the 
National Curriculum Framework for 
School Education (2000) brought out 
by NCERT strongly felt the need for 
“promoting national integration, and 
social cohesion by cultivating values 
as enshrined in the Constitution of 
India through school ccurriculum”, 
The NCFSE also emphasises on 
the need for integrating all the 
Fundamental Duties laid down by the 
constitution in the school curriculum. 
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A review of the existing school 
curriculum reveals that efforts have 
been made to integrate Fundamental 
Duties in the school curriculum at all 
levels of education. The contents 
on freedom movement of India. 
Constitutional obligations, unity in 
diversity, composite-culture of India, 
equality, democracy, promotion of 
scientific temper, protection of 
environment, etc. have been integrated 
in subject areas like civics, history, 
science, social sciences and language, 
etc. whenever and wherever possible. 
An analysis of NCERT textbooks had 
been done by the Committee set up 
by the Government of India to 
operationalise the suggestions to teach 
Fundamental Duties to the citizens of 
the country (1999)” under the 
chairmanship of Justice J. S.Verma. The 
analysis of textbooks done by the 
committee and the school Suggests that: 

è There is a continuous coverage 
of all the clauses of Article. 
51A of Fundamental Duties 
throughout the schooling period 
except one item which is taught 
only in Class VII. 

è Various clauses of Article 51A 
have been reflected directly or 
indirectly in all major subjects of 
school curriculum though the 
quantity of coverage varies 
from one subject area to 
another. Language, History and 
environmental studies most 
frequently address these clauses. 

e Qualitatively also the treatment 
to various clauses of Article 51A 
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varies from subject to subject. Six 
major trends may be identified in 
the coverage: 

Planned and best fit : Certain 
themes and topics have been 
well-planned to educate students 
on Fundamental Duties, such as 
topics in civics course. 
Incidental but best fit: Where 
the objectives of the discipline 
incidentally fits well with one or 
the other aspects of Fundamental 
Duties. For instance, Science 
education aims at developing 


(a) 


(b) 


scientific temper among 
students; Environmental Studies 
develops the value of 


environmental protection among 
students. Thus, it is incidental, 
but fits in perfectly with the 
needs of education in 
Fundamental Duties. 
Differential coverage : The 
treatment to Fundamental 
Duties itself varies widely from 
one grade to another. The 
difficulty level and treatment of 
same Fundamental Duty varies 
according to the grade and age 
of students. 
Stretched to fit: In some 
subjects and some stages ideas 
related to fundamental duties are 
stretched to fit. For example, 
emphasis on preservation of 
historical monuments in the 
history books is stretched to 
safeguarding and protecting 
public properties also. 
(e) Incomplete information: In 
some subject areas there are 


(c) 


(d) 


incidental problems such 
as incomplete informations, 
distortions of facts and wrong 
informations, etc. 

(N Contradiction and factual 
mis-informations: Have also 
been reported in some textbooks 
there by confusing students. 

The Verma Committee analysed the 
curriculum of teacher education and 
higher and professional education 
also. The committee strongly felt that 
the ‘significance of dignity of the 
individual in all its facets and the 
objective of overall development of the 
personality of the individual must be 
emphasised in the curriculum at all 
the stages of education’. This requires 
consciousness of citizenship values 
which are a combination of rights and 
duties and together give rise to social 
responsibilities. 

The committee in its recommend- 
ations has emphasised on the need for 
a fundamental transformation in the 
direction and approach to the 
curriculum for teaching fundamental 
duties in schools and teacher 
education institutions. 

e It advocates the’need to generate 
greater awareness of 
fundamental duties among 
citizens through advocacy and 
sensitisation programme, radio 
and video spots, observance of 
January 3 as Fundamental 
Duties Day and publication of 
print materials on fundamental 
duties, etc. 

e It has drawn attention to the 
work of non-governmental 
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organisations in the related fields 
and recommended its utilisation 
‘to optimise benefits’. 

It has emphasised on the need of 
protection and improvement of 
environment through the 
principle of ‘no ownership in 
natural resources and judicious 
use of natural resources’. The 
existing legislation may be 
suitably amended to ensure their 
enforceability. 

It has recommended elimination 
of gender bias and sex- 
stereotyping from school and 
college level textbooks to ensure 
dignity of women. 


Human Duties: Some International 
Efforts 


The closing decade of twentieth century 
is marked by increasing concern of 
global community towards the need for 
some ethical standard of behaviour for 
individuals to bring about a balance 
between their rights and duties. A 
number of conferences and meetings 
had been held during this period which 
have bearing on human duties. The 
Parliament of the World’s Religions 
assembled in Chicago in 1993 
proclaimed a ‘Declaration of Global 
Ethic’. The Declaration strongly 
observed that a better global order can 
not be created or enforced by laws, 
prescriptions and conventions alone. A 
consciousness of responsibility and 
duty is essential along with human 
rights. The. Chicago Declaration 
expressed its firm conviction that rights 
without obligation can not be enduring, 
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therefore, the Global ethic provides a 
necessary minimum of common values, 
standards and moral attitudes which 
can be affirmed by all religions despite 
their differences and can also be 
supported by non-believers. Later on, 
a high level expert group meeting held 
in Vienna, Austria (1996) chaired by 
Helmut Schmidt reaffirmed the Chicago 
Declaration and recommended two 
principles, vital for every individual, 
social and political ethic. 

(1) Every human being must be 
treated humanely. 

(2) Practice of the Golden rule which 
is part of every great religious 
tradition —- “Do unto others as 
you want others to do unto you”, 

A significant effort in the direction 
of human duties has been made by the 
Inter Action Council by organising a 
high level expert group meeting on 
Human Responsibilities in Vienna 
(1997). The Council has been working, 
to draft a set of human ethical 
standards since 1987. But for the first 
time on lst September, 1997 the 
Interaction Council of former 
Presidents and Prime Ministers called 
for a global ethic and came out with a 
draft ‘Universal Declaration of Human 
Responsibilities’ to be submitted to the 
United Nations for adoption. The 
Council draft that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (1948) 
Provides an ideal starting point from 
which to consider some of the main 
obligations, which are necessary to 
complement these rights. For instance; 

e If we have a right to life, then we 
have obligation to respect life. 
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e If we have a right to liberty, then 
we have the obligation to respect 
other people’s liberty. 

e Ifwe have aright to security, then 
we have the obligation to create 
the conditions for every human 
being to enjoy human security. 

e If we have a right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, 
then we also have the obligation 
to respect other’s thoughts or 
religious principles. 

e If we have the right to education 
then we have the obligation to 
learn as much as our capabilities 
allow us and, where possible, 
share our knowledge and 
experience with others. 

e If we have the rights to benefit 
from the earth’s resources, then 
we have the obligation to respect, 
care for, and restore the earth 
and its natural resources. 

‘The Declaration emphasised that 
human obligations serve to balance the 
notions of freedom and responsibilities 
and to promote a move from the 
freedom of indifference to freedom of 
involvement. In its preamble, the 
declaration states ‘the exclusive 
insistence on rights can result in 
conflict, division and endless dispute, 
and the neglect of human 
responsibilities can lead to lawlessness 
and chaos’. The declaration contains 
19 articles relating to fundamental 
principles for humanity (article 14); 
non-violence and respect for life 
(article 5-7), justice and solidarity 
(article 8-11) and, truthfulness 
and tolerance (article 12-18). The 
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article 19 relates to the conclusion 
which reads as, “Nothing in this 
Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any state, group or person 
any right to engage in any activity or 
to perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any responsibilities, 
rights and freedom set forth in this 
Declaration and in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of 1948”. 
The Declaration was endorsed by a 
number of former Prime Ministers, 
former Presidents and leading 
personalities. It was expected that the 
United Nation, on the 50th anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in 1998, would 
adopt the Declaration on Human 
Responsibilities. However, it could not 
be accepted till the date. 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human Responsibilities, available in 
17 languages received mixed and wide 
ranging reactions from individuals and 
Governments. The supporters of the 
declaration consider it as a ‘moral 
appeal’ trying to set ethical standard 
essentiai for this globalised age. They 
also feel that responsibilities are 
required in exerting rights. 

It is argued that human rights are 
often not realised due to the lack of 
political and moral will. The realisation 
of human rights depends upon a sense 
of responsibility without which it 
becomes meaningless. 

Therefore, the proposed 
declaration will help in realisation of 
human rights. The critics of 
declaration do not agree with 
these sentiments and feel that the 
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promotion of Declaration on Human 
Responsibilities will jeopardise the 
issue of human rights. They are also 
of the opinion that the time is yet not 
ripe for such declaration as much more 
progress needs to be made in the 
direction of human rights itself. 
However, in reality, rights and 
responsibilities are complimentary to 
each other. Therefore, while the 
Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights addresses itself to the. 
inalienable rights of human being and 
their protection from the abusive 
powers of individuals, institutions or 
governments, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Responsibilities 
addresses itself mainly to the 
individual citizen and his/her 
responsibilities towards his family, 
neighborhood and the community. 


Teaching of Fundamental Duties: 
Role of Teachers 


Education has been considered to play 
a crucial role in inculcating values 
related to human responsibilities and 
duties in the minds of the younger 
generation, The Inter Action Council 
(1996) strongly recommended that the 
curricula and syllabus from primary 
to the university level should be; 
restructured to include global values 
and to promote an understanding of 
religions other than one’s own. 
‘Affirmative tolerance’ should be 
developed in students at all levels 
through the process of education. 
Since human fundamental duties 
relates to both cognitive and affective 
domain teaching of fundamental 
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duties requires a coherent, well- 
planned and integrated approach. 
This calls for an integrated curriculum 
framework, a variety of transactional 
approaches, technique and resources, 
and direct involvement of students in 
internalising and practising these 
duties in their day-to-day behaviour. 
It requires creation of a socio-cultural 
climate in the schools and teacher 
training institutions for development 
ofa culture of respect for human rights 
and awareness of one’s duty towards 
others. The climate of school life and 
the dynamics of human relations are 
powerful factors in what students 
learn about the way of life and values 
which direct their interpersonal 
relations, possibly even greater factor 
than what the school explicitly teaches 
about democratic human relations. 
The learning experiences in schools 
make or prohibit the foundations 
of building democratic human 
obligations and relations. The 
curriculum at the school level needs 
to promote students’ understanding of 
the people of India, unity in diversity, 
respect and duty for national flag and 
national anthem. and a sense of pride 
for the freedom fighters of the country. 
The knowledge and understanding of 
the life-style, religious beliefs, cultural 
patterns, custom and traditions of 
people of one’s own country as well as 
of others may help students in 
understanding the diverse nature of 
society and the need for living in 
harmony and responsibility. 

The positive attitude towards 
human obligations and duties among 
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students may be developed through 
various cooperative learning strategies 
followed by the teacher in the class. 
Cooperative learning may be one of 
the important strategies adopted by 
teacher to develop the feelings of 
responsibility. respect for each other, 
collaboration and positive image for 
more equitable and socially just gender 
and ethnic relations, etc. A number of 
studies suggest that people working 
together in cooperative groups. 
compared to competitive and 
individualistic ones and to encourage 
tolerance, improved social learning 
skills, higher self-esteem and more 
positive expectations about future 
interactions. Cooperation encourages 
an interactive form of learning that 
enables students to deal with much 
higher levels of complexity even at the 
elementary level. However, the teacher 
should bear in mind that the topic 
chosen for cooperative learning should 
be related to students’ experience and 
should ensure participation of each 
and every student of the group. This 
may help them in discharging their 
social responsibilities and duties 
with more commitment and 
confidence. It also teaches them the 
value of cooperation, while providing 
opportunities to practice the skills of 
cooperation, which is central to living 
together and discharging one’s duty 
towards others in peace and harmony. 
Project work may be useful 
cooperative learning strategy for both 
the primary and secondary level 
students. Projects may be selected 
according to the age and level of 


students. For instance, projects on 
collection of flags, national anthems, 
coins or customs of different cultures 
promote friendliness, sympathy and 
aesthetic values among primary 
students which are essential for 
developing sense of duty. At the higher 
level more concentrated and direct 
attempts may be made and students 
may take projects on the freedom 
struggle of India, environmental 
degradation and duties of citizens 
towards environmental protection, 
violation of human rights, child 
labour, violence against women and 
social inequalities, etc. Evaluation of 
the project work and feed back may 
help in better planning and execution 
of future project work. 

Group discussion may be a useful 
strategy for duty clarification and 
development of the sense of 
responsibility. Such discussions 
are characterised by high level 
of involvement: of participants 
stimulating their thinking, challenging 
their beliefs and attitudes and 
developing interpersonal skills. It 
helps not only in developing the critical 
thinking ability of students but also 
helps in bringing attitudinal change 
in them as it provides an opportunity 
to students to examine their who 
beliefs objectively. By listening to the 
opinion of their classmates on specific 
issues, they compare and evaluate the 
adequacy of their own beliefs. The 
teacher may help students feel that 
he/she has full faith in them and in 
their ability to adhere to democratic 
procedures in conducting group and 
even individual activities. 
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Story-telling and role playing are 
other transactional strategies, which 
may be useful for primary students in 
developing the sense of duty, tolerance, 
respect for other human beings and a 
host of related values, which have a 
bearing on fundamental duties. 
Specifically the stories from 
Panchatantra are important in 
inculcating the sense of duties. Stories 
of famous personalities who have 
fought against discrimination, and 
stories from various scriptures may 
help students to imbibe secular and 
moral values in their own personalities. 
Various historical events may be 
enacted to teach them about the 
freedom movement, culture and life of 
different societies and respect for 
human rights, etc. 

Conflict is an inevitable aspect of 
human existence. Students, therefore, 
should be taught to resolve their 
conflicts through non-violent and 
cooperative means rather than 
engaging in violence. Sense of duty, 
peace and tolerance can be promoted 
through the knowledge of ‘alternatives 
to violence’ and developing skill among 
students in dealing with conflicts 
constructively. Conflict resolution is a 
kind of problem-solving therefore, 
analysis of conflicting situation and 
knowledge of various alternatives to 
resolve conflict is essential. The conflict 
resolution technique, involves analysis 
of the, background of conflict (how and 
when it started and who are involved 
in it), brainstorming on possible 
options and solutions and 
consequences of each option and 
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solution, choice of best option to 
resolve conflict. These techniques help 
students to act as sensible and 
responsible member of society while 
seeking solution to the conflict they are 
engaged in. 

Besides the methodologies 
explained above the themes on 
fundamental duties may also be taught 
in higher classes using lecture 
discussion, seminar, brainstorming, 
symposia, penal discussions and 
assignments, etc. 

Since fundamental duties have an 
affective domain also it may be more 
effective if real life experiences are 
provided through the organisation of 
various co-scholastic activities like 
morning assembly, dramatics, 
community singing, visits to museums, 
parks, places of historical significance, 
celebration of national festivals, 
exhibition of pictures and charts of 
great men and women, celebration of 
religious festivals, celebration of 
fundamental duty week, etc. Various 
social service, programmes like 
adoption of slum areas for literacy, 
health and hygiene programme, serving 
needy and sick persons, extending 
services in the time of natural calamities 
and disasters, visit and care of elders 
in old people homes, etc. also develop 
the sense of duty among students. 

To sum up a global awakening and 
awareness is being generated for the 
need to balance human rights with 
human duties and responsibilities. The 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Responsibility has received strong 
Support from a wide ranging 
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groups of prominent individuals, 
organisations and several govern- 
ments. However, India is one of the 
pioneer countries which realised the 
complementary nature of rights and 
duties and has given it due place in 
the Constitution. The Article 51A 


containing fundamental duties of 
citizens is just a codification of tasks 
integral to the Indian way of life and 
the time is ripe enough to enforce the 
sense of duties through the process of 
education to create a more peaceful 
and tolerant world. 
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In this paper the problems of educational standards in Nigeria have been 
examined in comparison to the provision of National Policy on Education as 
published in 1977, revised in 1981 and 1998. It was observed that many of the 
educational provisions of the policy are yet to be achieved in spite of huge 
investment put into the education sub-sector. The policy stipulated that there 
would be 6 years of Primary Education, 3 years each of Junior and Senior 
Secondary Education and 4 years degree programme. It was expected that 
there should be 100% transition from Primary to Junior Secondary School and 
the Senior Secondary School is for those who are willing and able. At the end of 
Junior Secondary Education, each graduate is expected to go on an 
apprenticeship system or for out-of-school vocation. These are yet to be realised 
nation wide. 

The paper identifies parental influence in determining the kind of education or 
course a child should receive rather than his interest and ability as one of the 
Jactors that hinder attainment of educational standards in Nigeria. Other factors 
include assessment and certification procedures, political structure and climate, 
brain drain, irregular payment of teachers’ salary and allowances and of course 
examination malpractices, It is, therefore, suggested that there should be 
continuous campaign and mobilisation of the citizens for a change of attitudes 
to education. The Government is to encourage the patronage of public schools 
by providing comparable standards as obtained in private schools where most 
leaders and parents who are well to do send their children to Jor quality 
education. There should be appropriate political climate for the development of 
education by ensuring that each of the three tiers of Government plays it role as 
provided in the policy. 
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Introduction 


Standard refers to a measure of 
qualities or degree of excellence. 
Educational standard therefore refers 
to the measure of quality of education 
offered the citizens with respect to the 
ambitions of the society to which the 
citizens belong. Education is power, it 
is not synonymous with schooling. 
Educational provision is one of the 
three main factors that determine the 
future or success of any nation, the 
remaining two include political and 
economic conditions. 

However, through schooling we 
acquire literacy, learn to read, count 
in numbers, acquire skills needed for 
technology development and for 
developing the nation. Schools are 
established by the society to: 
(a) transmit national culture from 
generation to generation, and 
(b) produce the kind of person a society 
desires. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Government to provide educational 
opportunities that fit individual for the 
role he is expected to play in the 
society. 

What kind of person do we expect 
a Nigerian child to be after passing 
through the educational system? Or 
what kind of up bringing is rendered 
by the educational system? 

The National Policy on Education 
(Revised, 1981) expected our 
educational system to do the following: 

(i) The inculcation of national 
consciousness and national 
unity; 

(ii) The inculcation of the right type 
of values and attitudes for the 


survival of the individual and the 
Nigeria society; 

(iii) The training of the mind in the 
understanding of the world 
around; and 
The acquisition of appropriate 
skills, abilities and competencies 
both mental and physical as 
equipment for the individual to 
live in and contribute to the 
development of his society. (NPE, 
1981). 

Do all these functions reflect the 
reality of what is obtained in the 
Nigeriarn Education System? If by 
research and or sincere opinion of 
individuals, citizens have failed to 
possess the kind of education desired, 
then it is the society that has failed 
and not the individual. 

To declare generally that standard 
of education has fallen, risen, 
stagnated, fluctuated is not an easy 
task and neither is such research easy 
because educational system is broad 
and it is difficult to establish all indices 
of standard. We cannot for instance 
recall students of primary school level 
in 1972 to write examinations in the 
year 2000 for comparison. Despite 
this, standards can be appraised by 
considering principal elem “nts of 
educational system such as objectives, 
pupils, curricula, the society, teachers 
and the like. 


(iv) 


The Indices of Educational Standard 


To describe the standard of education, 
one has to look into various 
components of the educational system. 
According to Yoloye (1995) the 
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educational system of a country is a 
sub-system of the social system. 

In like manner, school is a sub- 
system of the education system and 
the school sub-system has the 
following elements: pupils, Teachers, 
curricula, instructional materials, 
instructional process, buildings and 
physical facilities and financial 
resources. In relation to the 
assessment sub-system for instance, 
in 1985 mass failure was recorded in 
the General Certificate in Education 
(GCE) and based on research findings, 
five elements were each identified 
to bear some blames, viz: The 
government, the West African 
Examination Council (WAEC), Parents, 
the Educators and Students 
(Akinwumi & Orimoloye 1986). 

Okon (1982) indicated that there 
are many yardsticks by which the 
quality of an educational programme 
be measured but he mentioned only 
two. According to him one of the most 
important indications of the quality of 
education is the training and 
preparation of teachers. In California, 
USA, a teacher of any grade must 
posseses masters degree or its 
equivalent in order to be a fully 
certificated teacher. The second criteria 
for evaluating the quality are the books 
and resources provided. 

A longitudinal Study (Ekeh, 1986) 
on the effect of environmental 
conditions on the standard of 
education found that the deplorable 
condition in schools studied was a 
prerequisite for poor performance and 
low achievement among students. 
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There was no doubt that the poor 
environmental conditions in the 
schools have contributed to a great 
extent to the deterioration of the 
educational standard in the schools. 


The Problem Situation 


Since the declaration on the standard 
of education depended on diverse 
indices some of which have been 
highlighted earlier there is the need to 
address the standard of education as 


it is. The situation calls for concern. - 


In 1998 a State Commissioner of 
Education cried out that education in 
his State was in shambles because of 
neglect since schools in the State had 
continued to produce poorly trained 
students who could not pass; the 
school certificate examinations, (Daily 
Times Tuesday October 6, 1998). In 
1999 a State Governor attributed the 
fallen standard of education toa long- 
term military rule in the country, 
(Daily Times November 15,1999). 
Despite these calls, could we still 
Say that there is fallen standard of 
education when the minimum 
teaching qualification is N.C.E. and 
those below it are already trying to 
make up? Consequently the standard 
should rise. Similarly, entry 
qualification to series of occupations 
(Banking companies, ete.) has risen. 
The age to which a child begins to read 
and write now-a-days seems to be 
earlier than the previous years. Could 
we still say that educational standard 
is falling? Let us recall the curriculum 
change as a result of the 6-3-3-4 
system of education. The curricula 
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were enriched across the disciplines, 
on what basis then do we say that 
standard had fallen. 

There is the proliferation of private 
nursery, primary, secondary schools, 
more Federal and unity schools, 
science and technical schools. With all 
these schools, standards ought to 
wish. On the other hand, there are 
situations that call for attention. 
According to Prof. Folayan Ojo, in a 
study, the rate of unemployment of 
school-leavers can be put at 58% of 
those who completed their secondary 
Education. 

14.3% of those who completed their 
University Education. 

12% of those who completed their 
Polytechnic & Monotechnics. 

4.4% of those who completed their 
Colleges of Education (Daily Times, 
October 26,1998). 

These figures are bound to 
increase. The educational system was 
to provide functional education for self- 
employment which it has not been able 
to do. 


A progressive downward slide in 
the performance of candidates in Joint 
Admission & Matriculation Board 
(JAMB) entry examination into 
Polytechnics and Colleges of Education 
(PCE) can be observed from Table 1. 
The low performance was said to cut 
across all states while the number of 
candidates applying to Polytechnics 
and Colleges of Education are reducing 
progressively. 

Table 1 showed that 183,580 
candidates applied for admission to 
Polytechnics and Colleges of 
Education, out of which only 13,950 
or 7.6% applied to Colleges of 
Education. In the year 2000, the total 
number of applicants reduced 
drastically to 1,20,000 out of which 
only 6,905 (6%) applied to Colleges of 
Education (C.O.Es). 

These data further showed that the 
future of Technical and Teacher 
Education should be addressed, 
otherwise there shall be a collapse, 
noting again that not all these 
candidates might have the entry 
qualification. 


TABLE 1° 


Number of candidates that registered for JAMB entry examination into 
polytechnics and colleges of education 


Year PCE Candidates COE Applicants Polytechnic 
Applicants 

1997 183,580 12,950 (7.6%) 169,630 (92.4%) 

1998 163,598 13,185 (8.1%) 150,413 (91.9%) 

1999 129,486 6,546 (5.1 %) 122,940 (94.9%) 

2000 120,000 6,905 (6%) 113,095 (94%) 
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Other intrinsic reasons of concern 
for educational standard in entrance 
examination are the conducts. For 
instance, of the 1,63,598 candidates 
who wrote PCE in 1988, 19,275 did 
not get their results because of various 
reasons such as Improper completion 
of answer scripts and wrong entries of 
question paper type. Even at the 
primary school common entrance 
examination level we should not expect 
such percentage of candidates 
personal errors. Such rate of 
incompetence draws attention to the 
kind of prospective post secondary 
school candidates involved. 

The major mass failure was 
observed in 1985 in the General 
Certificate of Education (GCE) ordinary 
level examination results in which 
82.49% of the candidates failed in 
English Language, 62.68% failed in 
General Mathematics and 60.71% 
failed Economics. Ever since, 
stakeholders (State Governments) 
have tried to alleviate the condition. 
There was an initial improvement in 
the analysis of performance based on 
subjects and percentage credit (1-6) 
pass, however the performance has 
been fluctuating and the future is not 
predictable. For instance, in 
Mathematics in 1988, 21.69% had 
between credit(1-6), 8.76% in 1989, 
10.56% in 1990, 11.13% in 1991. 
There seem not be desirable returns 
for the nation despite the huge amount 
of money spent yearly in education. 
According to Lowe et al. (1973) the 
correlation between education and 
income may be ‘because a high level 
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of education and a high level of income 
are both more likely to be achieved by 
people with ability, ambition and 
determination. An analysis of 
performance by state and local 
government would help the society to 
see and appreciate the problem of 
education in the country. 

Let us scan through an update of 
students’ performance in May/June 
SSCE in a state of the Federation. The 
result covered only the state owned 
schools. 

Table 2 showed a lot of impending 
problems of students’ performance for 
certification. Even the observed jack 
up in performance of students in 2000 
was not sustained through to 2003 
performance rather, the situation calls 
for alleviation programmes. Obviously, 
this has implications on qualification 
for admissions, employment, training 
and remedial education is observed 
that the students’ poor attitudes to 
education, low enrolment and 
withdrawal/drop-out from school, 
diversion of students to quick money 
making ventures like sale of petrol in 
surface tanks, bunkery business at a 
premature educational level might 
contribute to their poor performance 
in school. 

The situations observed seemed too 
many. These days when conditions of 
living and development has risen 
compared to the colonial era, we 
should not be watching our children 
sit down on the ground or on bare floor 
in schools. In such cases, how do the 
buildings look like? This is an 
indication of problem situation, shall 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage credit pass in a state schools in May/June SSCE 


Year Percentage 5 Percentage 3 Percentage 4 Percentage o, 
credit & above credit & above passes & No pass 
above 
1995 0.20 10.00 36.00 6.70 
1996 2.63 12.42 7.06 11.56 
1997 0.97 7.15 13.80 1517 
1998 2.77 14.30 23.10 8.30 
2000 43.8 72.10 92.1 0.40 
2001 24.48 46.89 81.18 6.66 
2002 26.80 69.46 95.84 0.86 
2003 3.22 19.87 37.8 2.7 


we say that provision of chairs and 
tables for the Nigerian child is 
impossible and children would have to 
come to school on resumption with 
their tables and chairs? 

The ratio of school laboratory 
equipment to students should be 
reasonable. A trip round the Nigerian 
schools will be quite discouraging in 
terms of the provision of learning 
materials. A few schools have fairly 
equipped laboratories, which may not 
be favourably comparable with or 
better than those that existed in 1970s. 
The quality and standard of materials 
ought to have increased and developed 
considerably. 

The National Policy on Education 
required that each student should 
study the language of his/her own area 
and one other language. What is the 
situation like now, are there no 
teachers? The policy required 100% 


transition from primary to junior 
secondary school and students who 
leave school at the junior secondary 
school stage may then go on to an 
apprenticeship system or for out-of- 
school vocational training. How many 
States have implemented these? If all 
these provisions in the NPE were 
adequately implemented by now there 
would be a marked difference in the 
achievement of the earlier stated 
objectives of Nigerian Education. 

Evidently, the educational 
standard is in trouble, there is the need 
for a rebirth, renewal in the National 
interest. 


Threats to Standard of Education 


There are quite a number of factors 
that constitute threats to the 
realisation of standard education in 
and outside school. Firstly are the 
parents, guardians and sponsors 
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dictating the kind of education or 
course that their children should enroll 
for without regards for the children’s 
ability. Parents and teachers 
inordinate search for material wealth 
at the expense of their traditional 
responsibilities of proper up bring of 
children and exemplary behaviour. 
This attitude has transformed the 
children and fueled up moral 
decadence, drop-out and crime rates 
amongst the young ones. 

Secondly, the nature of assessment 
and certification is another threat to 
standards. 

If the emphasis will continue to be 
placed on certificates, then the future 
standard is dicey. It is necessary to 
recall that our test situation 
encouraged convergent thinking. In 
most of the tests there is normally one 
(dimension of) answer. The divergent 
thinking student who asks awkward 
questions, who thinks creatively is at 
disadvantage. The divergent thinking 
learners are usually creative and if they 
cannot conform to the present school 
test type, they are not likely to succeed. 

No child wants to fail or fail 
intentionally because failure is painful. 
The hurt caused to a person through 
failure often removes the courage to 
continue to study seriously and rather, 
constant failure encourages a child to 
drop-out, look for the job which will 
give the encouragement and status the 
school assessment has taken away 
from him. Children should be in school 
to develop their own power not to write 
series of arbitrary test for certificate. 
Tests and examinations, which are not 
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absolutely essential for career and 
development purposes at development 
levels of the educational system, 
should be. discouraged. 

The political structure and climate 
are threat to educational standard. The 
following politically motivated threats 
are popular ones: fluctuating yearly 
allocations to education at the Federal, 
state and local government levels; 
unstable academic school calendar of 
primary, secondary and tertiary 
institutions; various strike actions by 
bodies that partake in the education 
of the citizen like Colleges of Education 
Academic Staff Junion, Nigerian Union 
of Teachers, Academic Staff Union of 
Universities, lack of good supervisory 
programme for schools and teachers; 
poor management and leadership 
in schools; weak curriculum 
implementation procedure; too much 
control of the school administrators by 
the various supervisory agencies; 
National political instability and 
politicisation of education. Other 
factors include brain drain, irregular 
salary and examination malpractice. 


A Rebirth of Educational Standard 


There had been persistent complaints 
by the general public as to the quality 
of education in our schools. Many had 
argued that the standard of 
performance and the level of 
attainment had drastically gone down. 
Many parents had lost total trust and 
confidence in the public schools and 
had either sent their children abroad 
for their education or looked 
desperately for private, fee-paying 
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schools where they believe that 
qualitative education is provided. 
Students are therefore sent to private 
schools not for better care per se but 
on the basis of standard. We need not 
wonder why the National Parent 
Teachers Association (NAPTAN) raised 
the issue of reviewing 6-3-3-4 system 
of education and frowned at the 
implementation, mode of execution of 
the policy in its communique issued 
in 1998 (Daily Times Sunday October 
27,1998). With the near collapse of 
public schools in Nigeria, people’s 
alternative for standard education is 
special schools. There is the need to 
go back to the drawing board and 
ponder over the following: 

(a) Who will be educated? 

(b) How much education will be given? 

(c) What kind of education will be 
given? 

(d) What will be the quality of 
education? What programme 
asessment is needed? 

So far a gap still exists between the 
theoretical design of the national 
objectives of education and the 
actually implemented design. Ideally, 
JSS III should not be a terminal point, 
its products divert to various career 
programmes and products of all 
categories should be seff-reliant. The 
national objectives shows that the right 
type of values, attributes should be 
inculcated. -All the beautiful 
idealisation would not yield results 
unless the gap between theory and 
practical is bridged. 

Campaign and mobilisation are 
necessary for the right attitude to be 


developed in the citizens. When 
education is pursued vigorously, 
socialisation can bring about social 
changes, economic growth, political 
stability and enthronement of 
democracy. Many students roam 
about the street doing petty job 
because no one told them what to do. 
In fact, some are qualified for further 
studies. Chiefs, Emirs and Religious 
leaders have roles to play in the 
reawakening of the standard of 
education particularly in the 
areas classified as educationally 
disadvantaged (New Nigeria Monday 
September, 2000). It should be wished 
that some day, such areas would be 
advantaged. 

Attitudes to learning should be 
taught and rated. John Dewey once 
said that “perhaps the greatest of all 
pedagogical fallacies is the notion that 
a person learns only what he is 
studying at the time” collateral 
learning in the way of formation of 
attitude is more important than the 
spelling lesson or history. 

Attitudes are basically what count 
in the future and the most important 
thing that can be formed is the desire 
to go on Learning. This is supported 
by research and according to 
Livingstone, (1983) the test of a 
successful education is not the amount 
of knowledge that a pupil takes away 
from school but the appetite to know 
and his capability to learn. 

Mere proficiency in a restricted field 
is not education. Learning means, in 
addition to the acquisition of academic 
knowledge and skills, the process 
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involved in the all-round and full 
development of the pupil both as an 
individual and as a member of a larger 
society. 

Some factors that constitute 
threats to the standard of education 
either have direct or indirect economic 
implications, while some have 
implications on learners’ attitudes. 

Factors affecting productivity affect 
economy and therefore we have all 
reasons to believe that low standard 
of education affects the development 
and education of a country. 


Recommendations 


If the Government is to discourage the 
patronage and establishment of private 
schools, it will be calling for more 
burden which the parents are helping 
the state to bear already and if this 
trend continues, the public schools are 
threatened in terms of quality 
education because the people in the 
society that should assist in improving 
the quality would have other ways of 
educating their children and so nobody 
cares. The solution is to provide 
comparable standards in the state 
schools. 

Student equipment ratio in 
laboratories should be reasonable. 
There is the need to re-emphasise in 
clear terms what scholars are expected 
to be taught. The present notion that 
only the academic subjects matter in 
education should be discouraged. A 
student with seven distinction but is 
already introduced to a cult is not 
learning. “The right type of values and 
attitudes...” (objective). Some say, ‘it 
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does not matter’ - but of course it 
matters. The objectives in the NPE 
should be vigorously and 
systematically pursued so that 
attitudes, and characters of our 
children can be assessed along side the 
intellectual aspect. 

The NPE stated in clear terms the 
provisions for teacher education and 
observed that no education system can 
rise above the quality of its teachers. 
Those who believe in certificates would 
agree from the implication of the 
analogy that if minimum teaching 
qualification were a first degree, the 
standard of education would be better 
than where NCE is the minimum 
teaching qualification. This may not be 
so, the surest way referred not only to 
trained, “certificated” teachers, but 
conscientious, diligent, creative, 
committed teachers with the right type 
of values and attitudes, ready to serve 
without distractions. Teachers to be 
rebuilt should not operate on ground 
that knowledge can only be found in 
textbooks. 

With the global development, the 
curricula need to be reviewed at 
least for the new millennium. 
Computerisation, automation, Internet 
and the like would face out some skills 
learnt, for instance shorthand. Citizens 
should work with the computer from 
pre-primary school stage as part of 
learning materials and not to wait to 
learn it as a course in future. 

The Programme of the Universal 
Basic Education (UBE) is good attempt 
at the implementation of the NPE 
Section I item 7(5). The UBE has 4 
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major components; pre-school 
education, primary education, junior 
secondary school education, and adult 
and non-formal education. Its main 
objective is to wipe out illiteracy and 
ensure acquisition of functional skills 
for poverty alleviation. It provides 
skills and knowledge for socialisation, 
literacy, further education, enlight- 
enment, self-actualisation and 
self-employment. 

Nigeria needs to improve on it 
educational assessment strategies. It 
was anational assessment programme 
1958 that opened the way of quality 
education for the USA after she was 
surprised about the exploration of 
space by Russians Sputnik in 1957. 
There is need for continuous appraisal 
of the national objectives. Where 
problems are suspected, diagnostic 
approach should be used and 
appraisals from all quarters and levels 
should be collated and processed for 
national use. 


Conclusion 


Education and development are not 
separable. If the country is not 


developed as policy purports by its 
objectives and aspirations then we 
cannot say that the education offered 
to the citizen is standard. Obviously 
the educational system poses a 
challenge to educators because they 
have failed to implement it so as to 
achieve the objectives laid down by 
the system. Only orientation and 
awareness can trigger off further 
discussions for national attention. 

It is hoped that Nigerians need not 
work and labour in their country to 
send their children to another country 
for strange education, culture and 
attitude. We need to have a rethink, 
rebirth. and work towards our 
objectives painstakingly without 
minding the cost. 

If twenty seven years after 
implementing the 6-3-3-4 system of 
education, the graduates are still 
depending om the government for 
employment then the required skills 
have not been provided. We therefore 
need to diagnose the problems in 
education and proffer solutions to 
them. 
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Teenagers’ Vision about Educational 
Television Programmes 


Kanwar CHAUHAN* 


Abstract 


In a developing country like India the television has become an essential 
instrument of development to improve the quality of education, updating and 
enriching knowledge. Television has a powerful influence on students, and it is 
the common, the persuasive and most widely shared medium. It is assumed 
that these national and international TV channels regularly telecast judicious 
mixture of different educational programmes in clear and in understandable 
manner round the clock which are being benefited by the teenage students. 
How far these assumptions are true. We verify in this paper. 


Key words: Educational Television, Teenagers’ Vision 


Television today has become an 
important asset of our life. Its audio- 
visual charm is its greatest asset. 
Television is a just and as instaneous 
as other mass media. It is intimate, 
personal and enables the viewers to 
witness the spectacle from the most 
coveted of angles of vision without 
forcing to move out of our own 
environment physically. TV has the 
potential to approach and appeal tc the 
educated and the uneducated, the rich 
and the poor, the highly place and the 


commonly segmented, the urbanite 
and the rural folk. 

Every day, million of Indians reach 
out a TV button or remote, a radio dial, 
a newspaper or a magazine, to know 
what’s going on. The desire to be 
connected in touch, and informed have 
the potential to change the messenger 
and the receiver. With a population of 
more than a billion, the media in India 
is fast becoming a big business. 
The challenges to provide timely 
and accurate information and 
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entertainment is daunting. The rate of 
expansion of print dailies, magazines, 
radio and TV stations and programmes 
is staggering. It’s a growth industry and 
the fastest and noticeable change is in 
television. During 1998, the Indian 
market of satellite cable viewers was 
estimated to be between twelve and 
eighteen million homes. This represents 
approximately 200 million television 
viewers, with a base of 55 million sets 
(more than France and 
UK combined). In 1998, the number of 
TV sets in India was approximately 1.6 
million. By 1994 it went upto 32 
million, and the year 2000 the TV sales 
was over 6.5 million homes the 
cable viewership of between 25 and 
40 million homes. There are 
approximately 37 million cable TV 
subscribers and 75 million TV sets in 
the country. It is estimated that in 2008 
there would be 70 million cable TV 
subscribers and 225 million TV sets. 

Due to potential effect of television, 
some social scientists/media persons 
felt that the TV may constitute a 
serious threat to the radio, 
newspapers, magazires as well as to 
the films. But with the passage of time 
and experience over the performance 
of the mass media have shown that it 
is possible to have separate areas for 
each of the medium, in which they can 
flourish best, without interfering with 
the performance of the other. 


Television for Education 


In a developing country like India, 
television could provide an effective 
role and fat reaching support to 
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existing educational system. TV can 
help such children not just to develop 
basic concepts such as those taught 
at school, but can also help to provide 
educational information on a variety 
of subjects. Gill in her study suggested 
that the television have the power to 
reach such a vast number of people at 
one time and can help tremendously 
in fostering the development of 
desirable values and educational 
informations to the country’s children. 
Apart from providing instruction, TV 
can also be widely used in developing 
various vocational skills among 
childlren. 

Mayuri and Mohite in their study 
pointed out that in India, children 
constitute not only 40 per cent of the 
total TV audience, but numerically, 
and physically, spent more time in 
front of the television set than adults. 
Gaikwad and et al. indicated that TV 
viewers of the elementary school 
developed interests and improved their 
skills in many co-curricular activities. 
Further, Basin’s study revealed that 
the behavioural change brought about 
by the exposure to TV is of cognitive 
in nature. The TV influences different 
aspects of cognitive functioning and its 
effects may be positive or negative 
depending upon the quality of 
programmes and characteristics of 
audidence. 

Sukla in his report mention 
that the modern communication 
technologies have the potential to 
bypass, several stages and sequences 
in the process of development, 
encountered in earlier decades. Both 


ee 
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the constraint of time and distance at 
once become manageable. The author 
further emphasised that modern 
educational technology must reach out 
to the most distant areas and the most 
deprived sections of beneficiaries 
simultaneously with the areas or 
comparative affluence and ready 
availability. Mani in her study 
suggested that TV occupies the 
prominent place, being a novel and 
attractive medium, among different 
mass media ‘exploited for education 
and entertainment. Those who own a 
TV set receive mass media messages 
and become information rich, 
compared to those who become media 
poor. Hence, an equitable distribution 
of this new resource information is 
necessary for creating an equalitarian 
society in the future. 

Regarding the impact of education 
through television, Amove (1976) thinks 
that the research has to be viewed as 
an integral part of management of 
television programmes. Moreover the 
effectiveness of televised education 
was also studied by many scholars 
(Dewan 1966, Roy 1974, Pargaonkar 
1978, Phutelal982, Selvan 1982). 
Further, Hanra and Chauhan (1980) 
in their study attention). sign post- 
texture (reinforce. sentize). consolidate 
and link. However a lot of other 
aspects are yet to be explored. 

In the light of above research 
studies it can be said that the 
educational programmes on television 
has become an important instrument 
of development to improve the quality 
of education, restructure and reform 


curricula, provide learning resources 
beside upgrading, updating and 
enriching knowledge. Though it cannot 
be termed as a remedy for the maladies 
of the people in general, one has to 
acknowledge that it has considerably 
promoted education and development. 

Attainment of educational 
standards naturally eliminates social 
inequalities and helps in formulating 
reformative policies. Educational 
policies in developing countries like 
India aim at the emancipation of 
socially, educationally and 
economically disadvantaged groups. 
Extension of education to the people 
is the state’s duty and not 
governmental charity. 

The fastest and phenomenal 
growth of national and international 
television network spreading over the 
different corners of the country made 
it possible to reach almost all Indians 
for any communication. The daily 
schedule of television educational and 
informative programmes telecast by 
different channels has been a judicious 
mixture of programmes in physical 
sciences, life sciences, social sciences, 
languages and literature, fine arts, 
performing arts, health and hygiene, 
discourses on different religious and 
environmental issues. These 
educational programmes worked out 
satisfactorily. Its aim of motivation, 
innovation, creativity and analysis has 
been achieved with a certain degree of 
success and a basic urge for searching, 
probing and questioning attitude is 
inculcated to some extend in the 
serious viewers of the programmes. 
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Objectives and Methodology 


With the introduction of satellite cable 
network on the Indian scene, the 
television as it is assumed being used 
for long hours in each home. Teenagers 
are considered the prime audience, 
viewing these informative and 
educational programmes. Therefore, 
this study aims to investigate — (a) the 
type of informative educational 
programmes watched by the teenagers; 
(b) to find out how far television present 
unbiased information and educational 
programmes clearly to the students 
teenagers as compared to other mass 
media; and (c) finally, to study the 
reactions of teenagers about 
informative and educational television 
programmes. 

The present study is part of 
research project entitled Television 
and Teenagers - An Emerging Agent 
of Socialisation. The study comprised 
four hundred students of both genders 
between 13 to 16 years from four 
public high schools of Rohtak City. The 
sample was randomly selected from 
IXth and Xth class students. The 
respondents were interviewed 
personally with the help of interview 
schedule. The interview schedule 
consisted of both structured and 
instructured questions. The data were 
interpreted in terms of percentages, 


Educational Television 
Programmes 


Television hold great promise for 
education in the modern age. It has 
the potential of rapid education and 
communication as it provides 
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messages simultaneously through 
audio and visual channels. It is 
assumed that schools and college 
students all over the world watch 
different type of TV programmes for 
information and education. With 
this idea in mind we inquired from 
the respondents as to what type 
of informative educational TV 
programmes they like to watch? The 
study showed that out of total four 
hundred respondents, 56.2 per cent 
like to watch general knowledge 
programmes and 29.5 per cent like to 
watch news and views progralInmes on 
television. But only 14.3 per cent or 
the respondents do not like to watch 
these educational programmes. On 
context to sex of the respondents, the 
study indicated that 59.0 per cent male 
respondents and 52.9 per cent female 
respondents like to watch programmes 
on general knowledge on TV whereas 
26.6 per cent male respondents and 
32.9 per cent female respondents like 
to watch programmes on news and 
views. 

Analysing the data according to 
the place of residence, we found that 
56.7 per cent rural and 56.0 per cent 
urban respondents to watch TV 
programmes on general knowledge. 
On the other hand, 31.1 per cent and 
26.4 per cent rural respondents like 
to watch TV programmes based on 
news and views. Regarding age of the 
respondents, the study showed that 
43.3 per cent respondents from 15 to 
16 age group and 61.3 per cent 
respondents from 13 to 14 age group 
like to watch TV programmes on 
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general knowledge. Whereas 32.8 per 
cent respondents from 15 to 16 age 
group and 28.2 per cent respondents 
from 13 to 14 age group like to watch 
TV programmes on news and views. 

While comparing the data about 
income categories of the respondents, 
we found that 62.7 per cent 
respondents from lower income, 56.3 
per cent from middle income and 51.2 
per cent from upper income categories 
watch TV programmes on general 
knowledge. On the other hand, 33.6 
per cent respondents from upper 
income, 29.8 per cent from middle 
income and 23.5 per cent respondents 
from lower income categories watch TV 
programmes on news and views. But 
53.5 per cent light TV viewers and 59.8 
per cent heavy TV viewers watch TV 
programmes based on general 
knowledge. While 30.9 per cent light 
TV viewers and 27.5 per cent heavy 
TV viewers watch TV programmes 
based on news and views. 

Levinsohn in his study found that 
watching of educational programmes 
on TV neutralises the harmful effect 
done by incessant watching of TV. So 
it can be said that the students/ 
teenagers who watch educational 
programmes can escape harmful 
effects which arise by watching TV 
most of the time. Hofsteller and et al. 
come out with the conclusion that the 
TV news was associated with less 
politically informed viewers. Levi’ also 
made a similar study and suggested 
that interview based TV programmes 
may serve as a means for political 
figures to address large audience 


directly. Therefore, the interview 
programmes may also serve to 
facilitate intraelite communication, 
they may serve to promote a wider 
knowledge and understanding of 
public issues. 


Unbiased Information 


Television, radio, newspapers and 
magazines are the instrument for the 
mass dissemination of information. It 
imparts information explicitly through 
regular news, panel discussions, 
interviewing experts in the field and 
through educative documentaries. 
How far television as compared to 
other mass media present unbiased 
informations we asked the students 
about this issue. The study revealed 
that out of total respondents, 66.7 per 
cent said television as the most 
unbiased mass media as compared to 
newspapers (16.3 per cent), radio (10.5 
per cent), and magazines (6.5 per cent). 
When data compared with sex of the 
respondents, it was found that 69.3 
per cent male and 63.7 per cent female 
respondents said that the TV is the 
most unbiased mass media as 
compared to newspapers (16.7 per cent 
female and 15.8 per cent male), radio 
(11.8 per cent female and 9.3 per cent 
male) and magazines (7.5 per cent 
female and 5.5 per cent male 
respondents). 

The data according to the age of 
the respondents revealed that majority 
of the respondents from 13 to 14 age 
group that is 77.3 per cent as 
compared to 39.8 per cent from 15 to 
16 age group think that television 
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provide most unbiased information. 
On the other hand, apart from TV most 
of the respondents from 15 to 16 age 
group think that newspaper (26.5 per 
cent), radio (20.4 per cent) and 
magazine (13.3 per cent) also present 
unbiased information. Whereas 
respondents from 13 to 14 age group 
think that newspaper (12.1 per cent), 
radio (6.7 per cent) and magazine (3.9. 
per cent). also present unbiased 
informations to the masses. 

While comparing the data on the 
basis of place of residence of the 
respondents, we found that again both 
urban (69.6 per cent) and rural 
respondents (60.2 per cent) are of the 
opinion that the TV is the most un- 
biased mass media. Whereas most of 
the rural and-urban respondents also 
think that newspapers (6.9 per cent 
rural and 15.9 per cent urban), radio 
(13.9 per cent rural and 8.8 per cent 
urban), and magazines (8.0 per cent 
rural and 5.7 per cent urban) present 
unbiased information. 

But analysing the data according 
to income categories of the 
respondents, the study indicated that 
75.2 per cent respondents from middle 
income, 60.0 per cent from upper 
income and 59.6 per cent respondents 
from lower income said that the 
television present most unbiased 
information, Comparing the data, we 
found that 21.6 per cent respondents 
from upper income, 15.9 per cent from 
lower income and 12.7 per cent 
respondents from middle income 
categories said that ‘newspapers 
present unbiased information. While 
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18.1 per cent respondents from lower 
income, 8.8 per cent from upper 
income and 7.7 per cent respondents 
from middle income said that radio 
present unbiased information. Finally, 
9.6 per cent respondents from upper 
income, 6.4 per cent from lower income 
and 4.4 per cent respondents from 
middle income categories present 
unbiased information. Further, the 
data regarding the type of TV viewers 
in relation to unbiased information 
indicated that television is the most 
unbiased (72.5 per cent light TV 
viewers and 59.1 per cent of heavy TV 
viewers) as compared to newspapers 
(17.8 per cent heavy TV viewers and 
15.0 per cent light TV viewers), radio 
(13.9 per cent heavy TV viewers and 
7.9 per cent light TV viewers) and 
magazines (9.2 per cent heavy TV 
viewers and 4.6 per cent light TV 
viewers). 

Shelly and Ashkins in their study 
on the objectivity of mass media 
presentation indicated that the media 
presentations of crime trends are 
generally unrelated with the trends of 
the police statistics. Further, the 
author found that the newspapers 
presentation of the relative distribution 
of crimes approximates police 
figures more closely than does TV 
presentation. The finding of our study 
do not support the finding of the 
study. Whereas, Raghavan in his study 
Suggested in developing country, the 
mass media have limited effectness in 
reaching rural areas because of social 
and physical variables as well as their 
own organisation. Radio and TV are 
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government operated, but newspapers 
and films are owned by private interest 
and are concerned chiefly with 
reaching urbanities. Therefore, 
massages transmitted tend to be 
understood differently in culturally 
diverse areas. 

Hachten’s study examined that the 
state policies influences the 
development of the mass media. For 
instance, TV is a state controlled 
medium in South Africa utilized as an 
instrument of propaganda. It 
promotes and protects the language 
and culture of the dominant white 
minority against the non-white 
majority. The TV in India is totally not 
owned by the government and 
therefore the TV in India according to 
our study present unbiased news. 
Further, Chauhan in a study found 
out that TV was as objective as 
newspapers in providing information 
and news. 

The finding of this study 
correspondents with these of the study 
referred here. 


Clear and Understandable 
Presentation 


Television of late has been telecasting 
a number of educational programmes 
related to their subjects of study. The 
students utilizes mass media for 
knowledge and career prospects. 
Today at school and college level 
children and teenagers all over world 
are receiving knowledge and 
information from the mass media. How 
far the television telecast these 
programmes with a clear and 
understandable manner we asked 
opinion of the students on this issue. 


The present study showed that 
56.0 per cent of the respondents think 
that the television provide educational 
information more clearly to the 
students as compared to magazine 
with 20.3 per cent, newspapers with 
10.0 per cent, cinema with 8.0 per 
cent and radio with 5.7 per cent. 
Comparing the data according to sex 
of the respondents, the study 
indicated that majority of both 58.3 
per cent female and 53.9 per cent male 
respondents are of the opinion that the 
television provide educational 
information more clearly to the 
students. The other mass.,lmedia that 
provide educational information 
clearly to the students are magazine 
(20.5 per cent female and 20.0 per 
cent male), newspaper (10.3 per cent 
male and 9.8 per cent female), cinema 
(10.3 per cent male and 5.5 per cent 
female) and radio (5.9 per cent female 
and 5.5 per cent male) respectively. 

But comparing the data about age 
of the respondents, it was found that 
the respondents from 15 to 16 age 
group that is 31.8 per cent said 
television, 25.6 per cent said 
magazine, 23.0 per cent said 
newspapers, 10.7 per cent said 
cinema and 8.9 per cent said audio 
present educational information more 
clearly to the students.On the other 
hand, the respondents from 13 to 14 
age group that is 65.5 per cent said 
television, 18.1 per cent said 
magazine, 6.9 per cent said cinema, 
4.9 per cent said newspapers and 
4.6 per cent said radio present 
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educational information more clearly 
to the students. Whereas the data 
about place of residence indicated that 
the majority of both urban that is 59.4 
per cent and rural that is 49.2 per cent 
respondents are of the opinion that TV 
present educational information more 
clearly to the students as compared 
to magazine (20.8 per cent urban and 
19.2 per cent rural), newspapers (13.3 
per cent rural and 8.3 per cent urban), 
cinema (10.3 per cent rural and 6.9 
per cent urban) and radio (8.0 per cent 
rural and 4.6 per cent urban). 
Further, the data regarding income 
categories of the respondents revealed 
that 62.4 per cent respondents from 
middle income, 56.0 per cent from 
upper income and 43.6 per cent from 
lower income categories think that 
television present educational 
information clearly to the students as 
compared to magazine (26.5 per cent 
lower income, 21.6 per cent upper 
income and 16.0 per cent middle 
income respondents), newspapers 
(11.2 per cent upper income, 9.9 per 
cent middle income and 8.5 ‘per cent 
lower income respondents), cinema 
(10.7 per cent lower income, 7.8 per 
cent middle income and 6.4 per cent 
upper income respondents) and radio 
(10.7 per cent lower income, 4.8 per 
cent upper income and 3.9 per cent 
middle ‘income respondents). Whereas 
the data about the type of TV viewers 
pointed out that majority of both heavy 
TV viewers that is 58.0 per cent and 
light TV viewers that is 54.4 per cent 
said that the television present 
educational information more clearly 
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to the respondents as compared to 
magazines (25.2 per cent light TV 
viewers and 13.9, per cent heavy TV 
viewers), newspapers (12.6 per cent 
heavy viewers and 7.9 per cent light 
viewers), cinema (8.0 per cent heavy 
viewers and 7.9 per cent light viewers) 
and radio (7.4 per cent heavy viewers 
and 4.6 per cent light viewers). 

William in his study pointed out 
that the TV plays a positive role in 
children learning. The findings of our 
study to a great extend correspond 
with the findings of these studies. 
Further in Joshi in his study found 
that TV as an electronic medium can 
help in the promotion of education of 
children and functional literacy. It also 
can provide various types of aids to 
the teachers. 


Reaction 


After analysing the type of television 
programmes the respondents generally 
watched, we now examine the type of 
reactions the respondents have about 
the informative and educational 
television programmes. The study 
showed that out of total respondents, 
41.5 per cent said that they watch 
these programmes because it is 
educative and worth-watching, 38.0 
per cent said that it provide them 
knowledge about current affairs and 
20.5 per cent said that these 
informative and educational 
programmes helps them in their daily 
life. Comparing the data between sex 
of the respondents, we found that 45.6 
per cent male and 36.8 per cent female 
respondents are of the opinion that 
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these informative and educational 
programmes are educative and worth- 
watching. But 43.2 per cent female and 
33.5 per cent male respondents are of 
the opinion that ‘these programmes 
helps them in their daily life. 

But 20.9 per cent male and 20.0 
per cent female respondents think that 
these programmes provide them 
knowledge about current affairs. 

Regarding the age of the 
respondents, we found majority of the 
respondents from 13 to 14 age group 
that is 43.5 per cent think that 
informative and educational. TV 
programmes are educative and worth- 
watching as compared to 36.3 per cent 
respondents from 15 to 16 age group. 
Whereas 38.3 per cent and 78.2 per 
cent respondents from 13 to 14 age 
group as compared to 37.1 per cent 
and 26.6 per cent respondents from 
15 to 16 age group think that these 
programmes help in their daily life and 
also provide them about knowledge 
about current affairs. Whereas the 
data about place of residence revealed 
that majority of the urban respondents 
that is 43.5 per cent and 39.8 per cent 
as compared to 37.6 per cent and 34.5 
per cent rural respondents think that 
these informative and educational 
programmes are educative, worth- 
watching and also help them in their 
daily life. Moreover, 27.9 per cent rural 
respondents are of the opinion that 
these programmes provide knowledge 
about current. affairs as compared to 
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16.7 per cent urban respondents. 

Further, data about the type of-TV 
viewers suggested that 42.9 per cent 
light TV viewers as against 39.7 per 
cent heavy TV viewers replied that they 
watched informative and educational 
television programmes because it is 
educative and worth watching. 
Whereas 40.7 per cent light TV viewers 
replied that they watched these 
programmes because it helps them in 
their daily life as against 34.4 per cent 
heavy TV viewers. But 25.9 per cent 
light TV viewers and 16.4 per cent 
heavy TV viewers replied that they 
watched these programmes because it 
provide them knowledge about 
current affairs. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be said that 
majority of the teenagers view 
informative and _ educational 
programmes on television. Most of the 
viewers tend to watch satellite cable 
television programmes both on 
national and international channels. 
The study suggested that almost all the 
teenagers think that these 
programmes are useful, improving 
general knowledge and current affairs, 
creating interest and broadened their 
mental horizon. Further, the teenagers 
felt that the television presentation of 
informative and educational 
programmes are clear, understandable 
and unbiased in nature as compared 
to other mass media. 
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Abstract 


Teachers are shouldering new responsibilities to accelerate the development of 
future citizens. Disseminating the pedagogical reforms through transactional 
strategies is the need of the hour .The Innovative teacher educators and teachers 
are finding ways and means to transfer knowledge with illumination and wisdom 
in their teaching-learning process. Some important aspects of their innovations 
pertaining to value-oriented education, life-long learning, education for cohesive 
society, strengthening national identity, preserving cultural heritage, responding 
to the impact of globalisation, meeting the challenges of information and 
communication technology, integrating diverse curicular concerns, linking 
education with life skills, community-based education, interdisciplinary pedagogy 
with skill orientation and, the concept of “Thinking Fingers" are in line with the 
contexts and concerns of curriculum framework. Thus, the broad aims of 
education can be fully realised with this active input. These innovations have 
Jar reaching educational and policy implications, as they have tried to improve 
the quality of education through several pedagogical processes in curriculum 
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Pedagogical Reforms through Transactional Strategies 


With the world changing rapidly our 
pedagogy techniques are also being 
upgraded and streamlined. Teachers 
are playing a key role in the 
pedagogical reforms and in the 
development of innovative teaching 
practices. Their classroom teaching- 
learning processes are in consonance 
with the basic reforms about teaching 
and society. Some of the major 
education policy concerns such as life- 
long learning, education for cohesive 
society, strengthening national identity 
and preserving cultural heritage, 
responding to the impact of 
globalisation, meeting the challenge of 
information and communication 
technology, linking education with life 
skills,education for value development, 
integrating diverse curricular concern 
and the concept of thinking fingers can 
only be realised by incorporating the 
classroom transactional innovative 
inputs of these teachers. 

Teachers have applied different 
teaching strategies in different subject 
areas for developing creativity. Novelty, 
persistence, systematic efforts and 
changes with a conscious effort in the 
earlier product may that be an idea, 
theory, resource material and so on are 
innovative products of creative process 
of these teachers. 

The main emphasis of education is 
aimed at the total development of child. 
The curriculum is expected to meet the 
needs and expectations of a learner, 
aspirations of the community and 
international comparisons. relevance, 
equity and excellence. Education plays 
a dual role of being conservative and 
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dynamic leading to a fine synthesis 
between change oriented technologies 
and the continuity of cultural 
traditions.The Natonal Curriculum 
Framewerk for School Education (2000) 
has emphasised that education 
should rely on innovative experiments 
and experiences emanating from its 
own context. Teacher’s innovative 
experiments and practices highlight 
their indigenous knowledge system, 
which they through active support of 
the society and moreover these 
experiences emanate the local context. 

Innovation and creativity of 
teacher-educators and teachers is one 
of the significant contributors to 
improve the quality of school 
education. Creativity as a divergent 
higher cognitive ability results in the 
creation of innovative, unique, new, 
and original practices/ approaches / 
products / mastetpieces of art, culture, 
music, as well as pedagogical 
strategies for the development in all 
fields of education. One should not 
forget that the progress of any nation 
depends mainly on the output of 
human brain in the different fields of 
specialisation. Thus, education helps 
in nurturing the cognitive process of 
all specialists of different areas on this 
human earth. Hence, it is important 
to recognise innovative creative 
practices of teacher educators and 
teachers who are in a real sense nation 
builders and nurture specialists in all 
domains of human behaviour. In this 
competitive world, there is a need of 
such citizens who are not only super 
specialists in their. own field, but also 
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are balanced emotionally and 
spiritually. Academic excellence has 
become a cutthroat competition in the 
minds of youngsters leading to the 
emotional imbalance and spiritual 
starvation. This imbalance is to be 
rectified through suitable transactional 
strategies and humane touch of 
innovative teachers. 

Innovations play a vital role for 
enhancing the quality of teaching and 
learning in educational institutes. The 
teacher educators and the teacher are 
the key resources in the reform, 
redirection, and renewal of education. 
Knowledge, which is researched, tested 
and validated, provides the cement, 
which holds the structure tougher. 
This knowledge is based on teacher's 
expertise. Innovative teachers develop 
Strategies and methods, which 
promote perceptive, discriminative, 
experiential and experimental teaching 
learning process. The quality of such 
teaching and learning does not lag 
behind the time. It meets the major 
pedagogical challenges of thinking and 
renewing the culture of teaching and 
learning. 

The programme “Innovations in 
Teacher Education and School 
Education — All India Competition” by 
the Department of Teacher Education 
& Extension of NCERT has been 
initiated toward promoting Innovation 
and creativity among school teachers. 
The main objectives are to create 
awareness among teacher educators 
and school teachers of the need for 
improving education through 
educational innovations/ practices / 
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experiments, to encourage and provide 
incentives to teacher educators and 
school teachers to try out innovative 
ideas practices and undertake 
researches and experimentations 
directed toward improvement of 
different areas of teacher education 
and school education. Finally, to 
encourage teacher educators and 
teachers to adopt a scientific approach 
to identify professional educational 
problems and to find solutions shared 
teaching experiences of innovative 
teacher educators and teachers who 
had won NCERT award in “Innovations 
in Education — All India Competition” 
are explored with the assumptions of 
the teacher being a vehicle of the 
culture. 

The teaching profession is and to 
renounce to approach centred on 
subjects and textbooks. skills and 
experiences which interest students 
and day's life are also to be 
incorporated in policy planning. 

The National Policy of Education 
(1986) and its modified version (1992) 
envisaged that teachers should have 
the freedom to innovate and to device 
appropriate method of communication 
and activities relevant to the needs and 
concerns of the community. The 
NCERT awardees have come to the 
occasion and have demonstrated their 
creativity by incorporating appropriate 
pedagogical devices and methods and 
activities in their innovative papers. 

Creativity is an ultimate asset to 
mankind. If changes are not made to 
suit the changing needs, stagnation sets 
in. Innovations and innovative climate 
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are therefore absolutely essential for any 
system or organisation for its growth 
and development. Innovation refers to a 
useful, positive, planned; durable and 
deliberate changes to alter old ways of 
doing things to new, tried out and tested 
ideas to achieve pre-determined goals 
or objectives. Cornelius (2000) has 
rightly remarked that the creative 
element is what is uniquely humane in 
man. It is the most profound part of 
man’s personality; the sources of joy, 
wonder and delight contributing to the 
attaining of inner peace and harmony. 
It is only by fostering and nurturing it 
that civilisation can be sustained and 
revitalised. Creative process needs active 
stimulation, .The main challenge that 
will be faced by those entrusted with the 
task of developing curriculum that 
fosters creativity, is to cope with both 
internal and external pressures of 
colleagues and society that resist 
change. (D.J .K. Cornelius, The Hindu, 
19.12.2000). 


Innovative Papers and Creative 
Paradigm Shift in Pedagogy 


The detailed analyses of paradigm shift 
in pedagogy of innovative teacher 
educators and teachers have revealed 
that various definitions of innovation 
and creativity are applicable to them. 
These teachers sensed gaps in the form 
of deficiencies in the existing teaching- 
learning process in their institutions. 
They thought of various plans or 
tentative solutions in order to fill those 
gaps, which may be termed as the act 
of formulating hypothesis. They tried 
out their plans in the school setting. 
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The success of their trial reinforced 
their thinking process in a positive 
way, thus making it equivalent to the 
act of drawing inferences. These 
inferences were communicated to the 
NCERT in the form of innovative 
papers containing the report of the 
innovative process. The awarded paper 
is just the communication of the 
results of their innovative thinking 
process. Hence, there is no 
exaggeration in naming their papers 
as innovative product of creative 
teachers as per the definition of 
creativity by Torrance. The cognitive 
process of these teachers fits well also 
in the structure of intellect model of 
Guilford, the American eminent 
educational psychologist. 


Bridging the Gap in Teacher and 
School Education 


School Education and Teacher 
Education are complimentary to each 
other. Educational and Scientific 
Technology have contributed towards 
the educational revolution in terms of 
changes in processes and practices in 
both and hence the programme of 
NCERT awards for the innovative 
practices and experiments is meant for 
both teacher educators and teachers. 
An effort has been made to provide the 
glimpses of the innovative initiations 
and classroom practices leading 
towards pedagogical reforms. 


Pedagogical Reforms of Elementary 
Teachers 


Some case studies of Elementary 
teachers were prepared which revealed 
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that these teachers, in their own ways 
of teaching their subjects and 
making teaching-learning process 
child-centred, interesting and joyful 
for their students (Nagpal and 
Sabharwal 2000). 

Life skills are contextual in nature, 
There are certain core life skills as 
problem-solving, critical thinking, 
communication, self-awareness, 
decision-making, creative thinking, 
generative thinking and interpersonal 
relationship. All these are important 
for successful living. The whole content 
knowledge of various subjects has 
been consciously being imparted 
keeping in view these core life skills, 
The five universal values, Truth, 
Righteous conduct. Peace. love. and 
Violence are correlated with the 5 
major objectives of education,i.e. 
Knowledge. skill balance. vision and 
identity. Personal, social, national and 
spiritual values like cleanliness and 
punctuality, Good conduct, tolerance 
and justice, a sense of national identity 
and respect for law and order and 
truthfulness are being promoted 
amongst learners. At the elementary 
level, innovative teachers had used 
simple and interesting stories about 
the lives and teachings of prophets, 
saints and sacred texts of different 
religions. Teachers had conducted field 
activities like games and sports, social 
work. All these were leading to the 
attitude of service to humanity and 
other creatures, even to the service of 
nature precept; “work is worship”; 
cultural activities, plays, debates, ete, 
on appropriate themes had been used 
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as transactional strategies to inculcate 
values at various stages of school 
education. 

Teachers have made use of all these 
as a pedagogical tool in such a way 
that all the key qualities, core universal 
values, domains of human personality 
and objectives of education have been 
synthesised in a playful manner. 
Innovative elementary school teachers 
had spent lot of time in developing 
strategies for teaching poor children. 
During summer vacation regular 
teaching of Class V students was 
continued by’a teacher. Due to these 
efforts children were able to get 
admission and scholarship in 
Navodaya Vidyalya. Extra study time 
and attention was given to the children 
of deprived classes. Multi grade 
teaching being followed, children 
developed capability to manage the 
school. Another teacher developed a 
manual on methodology of teaching. 
Activities like environmental camping 
work experience, scientific approach, 
making comparisons, making learning 
joyful were all included. 

One lady teacher used newspaper 
for developing reading skills, learning 
spellings, and art of questioning and 
Skill of making. observations. The 
newspaper reading increased the 
general knowledge about festivals, 
Sports, popular games and 
advertisements, etc. She also designed 
Special kind of notebooks. Her 
interaction with students in the 
classroom helped them to be creative 
and Searching for more relevant 
content. One teacher adopted inquiry 
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method for developing pupils’ intellect. 
She developed their integrated skills 
of reading, writing, speaking and 
listening other teacher encouraged 
group competitions among pupils. She 
tried many remedial measures to help 
slow learners come at par with the 
average students. She made efforts to 
teach children with special needs along 
with normal children. 

Teachers are trying out innovative 
methods of teaching Science, 
Mathematics, English and 
Environmental studies in primary 
classes. A few projects undertaken by 
them were classroom library, spelling 
games in English and Hindi, integrated 
approach in teaching, scrap books in 
Science and Language and value 
education through co-curricular 
activities. The different ways these 
teachers tried to fill the cultural 
vacuum that occurred because of the 
local social setting from which these 
children come, fonned a central 
precondition for school development, 
attainment of students and 
Strengthening anchoring of reforms in 
the teaching-learning process. 

Writing songs, poems, articles, 
Stories, essays, and articles for 
newspapers, and children’s magazines, 
painting and writing puzzles are some 
of the creative works developed by 
them. An innovative teacher had 
written one book for pre-scholars and 
UKG. Another teacher gave talks on 
radio, and acted in one-act plays. Yet 
another one involved himself in social 
work and in writing of songs for 
children. One teacher had developed 
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worksheets, quizzes and games in 
Mathematics, which were published in 
school magazine. One teacher 
composed songs and directed plays. 
Another followed the practices of 
preparing questionnaires for parents 
and teachers to get their view on 
educational matters. 

Some theme of innovative papers 
used by teachers in their classrooms: 

e Innovative Practices in 
developing life skills on values 
through the teaching of Sanskrit; 

e Teaching through concept and 
concept mapping to enhance 
retention. 

e Devising enrichment programme 
for gifted children; the role of 
Yoga and Art in teaching- 
learning process. 

e Indigenous and cultural specific 
strategies as puppetry/story- 
telling as a blend of tradition 
and modernity. 

e The role of multimedia, 
newspaper, global networking, 
simulation, games, discovery 
learning model at the elementary 
study of “applicability of 
curriculum in moral values. 

e Integration of body, mind and 
soul through Yoga among 
student. 

e The use of WWW. 

e Challenges in communication 
skills and Computer-based 
teaching. 

It is evident from the above 
discussion that innovative teachers 
played a significant role in the over all 
effectiveness of school. Their potential 
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contribution was given below 
highlights transactional strategies 
immense in pedagogical reforms, in 
enhancing enrolment of children, 
building peer capability, and school- 
community relationship and in the 
programmes for professional 
development. These award-winning 
teachers were innovative and creative 
in the real sense. The country can 
utilize their innovative creative process 
in achieving the national goal of 
education for all. They had generated 
culture specific teaching strategies, 
instructional low cost support material 
in the form of thinking games 
interesting reading material in the form 
of poems stories/puzzles/one act 
plays/pictures/ paintings and so on. 
These teachers have clearly 
demonstrated that innovation knows 
no bar of colour, creed or class. It 
manifests itself at the easily available 
outlet. A creative person keeps on 
modifying the existing structure for 
social welfare and individual self- 
realisation. To reach excellence in their 
areas of specific ability, they continued 
their professional development. Thus, 
these teachers found out opportunities 
to attend in-service professional 
development programmes. Generally, 
it was found that these teachers were 
very adventurous and hard working. 
Their goal had been social cause. 
Hence, they were not only interested 
in their self-improvement, but they had 
been taking their colleagues also in 
their ventures. Like a real creative 
person, they had been successful in 
motivating their colleagues as well as 
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community in the execution of their 
ideas and hence converting their 
creative process into creative product. 
Without resources human or infra- 
structural a social cause cannot 
blossom. These teachers managed to 
obtain all necessary resource through 
their will power, determination, 
positive self-concept, and open 
mindedness. They won the hearts of 
parents, students, colleagues and 
higher authorities by showing results 
that benefited all concerned. 

India has multi level planning 
framework starting with the national 
level and coming down to the state, 
district, block and institutional level. 
Planning helps in optimal utilisation 
of facilities already available. In some 
organisations top managers heads/ 
higher authorities make all decisions 
and teachers simply carry them out. 
At the other extreme are those 
institutions where decision-making is 
pushed down to the level of teachers. 
Micro planning reflects flexibility; local 
specificities and is based on 
participating process in identifying 
areas of interventions, prioritising the 
interventions as also the local 
requirements. It should help in making 
schools community based, procuring 
local community’s support by 
interacting with it to make educational 
institutions functional, planning and 
management of education are two 
significant components of the strategy 
that need to adopted. Teacher 
preparedness, enhancement in their 
level of motivation, commitment and 
dedication to the profession are needed 
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to remove the ills of education and to 
achieve the goals of NLM, UPE, UEE 
and EFA. 


Innovations of Secondary Teachers 


Face-to-face teaching is being 
supplemented by independent studies 
in secondary education. The teachers’ 
role is changing. The student's 
personal accountability for their 
studies and the growing variety of 
learning procedures entail new 
pedagogical thinking and teaching 
methods. The curriculum framework 
no longer dictates what and how to do 
something, it only defines the over all 
objectives. The responsibility for 
developing school activities is up to the 
teachers and students. They have to 
find the means for achieving this. 
Teachers are assuming the role of 
innovators and evaluator to support 
and stimulate development and assess 
reward results. 

Learning how to learn by each child 
is becoming the ultimate goal to be 
achieved by each school. This has 
gained urgency because the world has 
entered the information age. The 
meaningful ability that might help in 
coping with the information explosion 
is the application of higher mental 
facilitates such as creative thinking, 
and problem-solving. Such pedagogy, 
which converts students into life-long 
learners, is available in the papers of 
teachers. A paradigm shift from 
teaching to learning as a pedagogical 
reform of teachers is a crucial factor 
for helping to develop social and 
morally aware citizens. 
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The basic aim of value education 
is the development of characters 
through all the five layers of the human 
personality — Intellectual, physical, 
emotional, psychological and spiritual. 
Innovative teachers have tried to 
incorporate in their teaching the 
knowledge, tools and strategies 
required to incorporate various moral 
values into their lives. The paper 
Shakshik Unnayan And Mansik Vikas 
ki Vahini: Yoga Shiksha has 
demonstrated that yoga is a very 
powerful tool, which can be used very 
effectively for overall mental, 
emotional and physical development 
of students. The experiments 
conducted in this area have 
demonstrated that problems as 
inferiority complex, lack of self- 
confidence, shyness, timidness, 
negative attitude towards teacher and 
education, feeling of insecurity, etc, 
Problems of indiscipline, lack of 
concentration and deteriorating 
relationship between the students and 
teachers reduced to a great extent 
Theoretical knowledge of Yoga along 
with practice of Yoga regularly in 
various steps, resulted in the 
significant improvement in the mental 
emotional as well as physical health 
of the students and their attitude 
towards education. 

To meet the challenges of the new 
century, education is shifting from a 
traditional site-bound paradigm 
towards new triplicate paradigm, i.e. 
Localisation individualisation and 
globalisation. This had its impact on 
the pedagogy. There is more emphasis 
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on the competencies building rather 
than on rote learning. Teachers have 
addressed to this concern. The paper 
“Understanding Sound through Low 
Cost Experiments & Toys.” deals with 
the importance of sound in our day- 
to-day life, types of sound and relating 
the concept with nature. The teacher 
through transactional strategies 
explained the fundamental concepts of 
sound in physics by relating it with 
day-to-day experiences. The various 
experiments started with 
understanding the fact that how the 
sound came about (vibmtion of 
substances, sound production in living 
organisms), difference between sound 
& music, propagation of sound in 
different medias, production of 
different frequency using the same 
material, vibmtion of air columns, etc. 
All Experiments were innovative, low 
cost & related to day-to-day life. It 
made the learning of the subject a 
joyful experience. 

The teachers had developed 
innovative transdisciplinary courses 
with skill orientation to replace the 
traditional subjects of learning. 
Teachers had addressed critical issues 
of accelemted pace of scientific and 
technological progress as well as 
medical transformation in the field of 
work as well as its impact on pedagogy. 
The emerging knowledge societies have 
demonstrated knowledge as the key to 
improve the quality of life. Knowledge 
is abundantly available, but the issue 
is how to handle this volume of 
information for utilisation. This has a 
profound impact on learning and 
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teaching and on_ technology 
enterprises. Teachers had incor- 
porated technology in their teaching 
learning process and used WWW and 
computer-based teaching. The paper 
“A to Z of circles (Extension of 
Rectilinear Figures” had developed a 
model for teaching geometry specially, 
e.g. explaining the definition of a circle 
& its parts, verification of some proofs 
related to circle, tangents, etc. The 
model may also be extended to clear 
the concepts of students with regard 
to rectilinear figures such as triangles, 
quadrilaterals & polygons, etc. This 
model not only makes the concepts 
clearer but the learner starts 
visualising the things & also thinks 
critically due to the developed the 
experimental skills which helped them 
to understand concepts in a better 
way. Low cost, simple & interesting 
models were found useful in learning 
concepts in the classroom. 

Innovative teachers are sufficiently 
gifted to understand the springs of 
juvenile conduct and they easily 
establish wholesome intimate relations 
with their pupils. They had evolved 
pedagogical techniques, which teach 
them to learn for themselves. The 
Innovative pedagogical straegies, 
bringing about greatest student 
achievement and the one which 
improves collaborative experimental 
student-centred cognitive approaches 
had been identified in order to 
maximises student learning. This 
paradigm shift from teaching to 
learnipg makes a teacher facilitators. 
A Paper “Attitude Formation & 
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Adolescence Education” is very 
relevant here. It is realised that yuths 
are the hope for the future who should 
shoulder the responsibility of shaping 
the future of the nation. The youth, 
however, today is restless, seeking 
recognition & understanding. They are 
radical & want to do away with the old 
system & institution. A clash of 
interest between the old values & new 
ideas is inevitable which is leading to 
generation gap & state of confusion. 
In order to fill up these gaps & to fond 
a bridge between the old values & the 
new ideas, to channels the bubbling 
enthusiasm of the youth into a 
constructive approach for building up 
of the society & the nation, the teacher 
used debates, painting, poster & essay 
competition & succeeded in providing 
a platform for students to bring out 
their emotional feelings & creative 
ideas. 

The major pedagogical challenge is 
to rethink. and renew the culture of 
teaching and study in education. 
Schools are opening up to its cultural 
environment and taking on the 
challenge of other educational 
influences on young peoples thinking 
as the entertainment industry and the 
mass needs. The Teacher used “Multi 
Strategic Approach of Teaching 
Business Studies at Senior Secondary 
Level”. Business studies as a subject, 
is considered to be theoretical & 
descriptive in nature. Lecture method 
is used for teaching at the memory 
level. The teacher has developed & 
used certain innovative methods, 
based on the principles of psychology, 
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pragmatism & cultural environment, 
entertainment industry, mass media, 
self-motivation, Intuitive discovery 
learning approach was used where 
students were treated as active 
learners. Cartoon selected from 
newspapers namely, The’ Hindustan 
Times, The Times of India, Nav Bharat 
Times & from weekly magazine, India 
Today were used Quizzes on the basis 
of Visual media as “Kaun Banega Safal 
Prabandhak.” like Kaun Banega 
Krorepati. Card games & Idioms of 
Hindi along with quiz were also 
developed. These methods not only 
helped in explaining the basic 
principles of the subject but also made 
the subject interesting. These 
pedagogical reforms helped to achieve 
desired objectives of getting active 
participation of the students by 
reducing the stress in a joyful 
psychological situation, with free 
expression & thus resulted in the 
development. of divergent thinking. 
Moreover Teaching took place along 
with evaluation and hence the concept 
of continuous comprehensive 
evaluation became the part of 
teaching-learning process. 

The teaching profession is not afraid 
to renounce an approach excessively 
centred on subjects and textbooks, 
Teaching is linked to information, skill 
and experiences which interest growing 
young people in search for identity and 
which are part of their everyday life. A 
paper on “21 Innovative Science 
Experiments with Balloons” is very 
relevant. Balloons were used with 
simple techniques to explain various 
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phenomenon of science, which happen 
in our day-to-day life. This helped the 
students to understand the various 
scientific principles using the balloons 
& associated simple techniques in a 
very low cost & simple manner. Some 
of the experiments were related to 
demonstrate Pascal's Law, 
phenomenon of tension, making a 
hover craft. All these were really 
interesting & were useful in 
understanding the basic concepts of 
Science 

Research in teaching-learning 
process leads to improvement of 
practices in curriculum and the 
teaching-learning process as a whole. 
Research indicates that learners need 
to be taught through different methods 
and need to be exposed to various 
instructional materials. Emphasis has 
been placed to enrich curriculum, 
approaches to teaching and 
evaluation, value inculcations, working 
with the community, integrating 
life skills in education, meeting 
the challenges of information 
and communication technology, 
integrating intellect, emotion and 
action in the teaching-learning 
process, cooperative learning as well 
as integrating behayioural intervention 
strategies in order to make teaching- 
learning process joyful, learner centred 
and effective. “Real You” (Value 
Education) paper meets the demands 
of the present society. The teacher 
enabled the students to realise values, 
character, and capacity & molded them 
to take responsibility for their own 
actions, which stream line the life. A 
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mind card system was developed to 
provide an outlet for the feelings, 
emotions and encouraged students to 
come out with their own ideas, The 
mind card system proved a successful 
experiment & also brought the teacher 
& the students close to each other with 
the bondage of love & care. 

In the classroom innovative 
teachers know their stuff and how to 
teach it. This is not just knowledge of 
curriculum content on the one hand 
nor pedagogy on the other, this quality 
reflects the point at which curriculum 
and transaction meet. The ‘Knowledge 
and know how’ (how to convey 
particular concepts, skills and 
information to students) is what 
distinguished innovative teachers from 
everyone else. The innovative papers 
provided glimpses of teachers using 
‘some of their tricks — of their trade’ A 
new approach in Teaching of 
Chronology in secondary schools has 
been used Chronology is an important 
dimension of History. Students lack 
natural attitude towards dates. A new 
approach for the chronological 
Presentation of History through time 
lines has been used. The ‘proximate 
period’ method condenses the year to 
a period, which helped to retain cluster 
of year of a certain period. Similarly, 
“corroboration of years” is another 
approach aimed at studying annals of 
History on the line of “stimulus 
response”. This approach to 
chronology developed appreciation; 
and interest as well as a positive 
attitude towards dates in the teaching- 
learning process in history in 
Secondary classes. 


Pedagogical Reforms through Transactional Strategies 


The papers of teachers offer a 
number of illustrations that indicate 
teachers’ possessing pedagogical 
content knowledge, which is a good 
description of this quality. For 
example, in a Paper, Bastha Lekhan 
Pariyojna, (Handwriting Project). 
specific efforts are made to improve the 
handwriting at middle or secondary 
level & it worked wonders. This 
innovative teacher developed his own 
way of improving handwriting by using 
regional language & folk songs & he 
succeeded in his approach. “Innovative 
Practices & Experiments on challenges 
in communication skills”, is another 
example. The paper deals with the 
need of students acquire efficient 
communication skills in English. It is 
greatly felt that in the present 
curriculum the student can score very 
good marks by cramming the subject 
& reproducing it in the examination 
paper but when a student faces the 
outside world, he is in a helpless 
Situation as he is not able to 
communicate since he is not trained 
to use linguistic skills. To fill up the 
gaps, teacher helped the students to 
use their imagination and encouraged 
them for original thinking & creative 
writing through role-playing, radio 
shows, illustrative communication, 
dialogue and writing, etc. 

Increasingly teachers are 
diversifying their pedagogical 
strategies to incorporate pupil centred 
and small group techniques, which are 
More consistent with those of learning 
and also more appealing to students 
who prefer interactive learning. 
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Collaboration among teachers is also 
increasingly being required as teachers 
in many schools are given additional 
responsibility for planning activities 
and managing resources and 
organising their own professional 
development programmers. Reflection 
has become the defining characteristic 
of these quality teachers. They feel 
charged with the idea of trying out new 
strategies of teaching, changing 
traditional methods of instruction, 
involving themselves in child-centred 
activities collaborating with colleagues 
and community in making school more 
meaningful place for children to come 
for education and adding to the 
professional knowledge base. The pupil 
is considered as a whole child and the 
knowledge is indivisible. These 
teachers are skilled at handing and 
turning to good use the tensions and 
dilemmas that pervade school life. 
The impact of Liberalisation, 
Privatisation and Globalisation (LPG) 
is storming in many parts of the world. 
Accelerated increase in technological 
innovations, especially in the field of 
communications and the 
interdependence between these 
different dimensions call for worldwide 
solutions. In this context the role of 
secondary teachers is emerging as 
facilitators. One of the major 
challenges in school education lies in 
tackling the issue of integrating diverse 
curriculum concerns without over 
loading the curriculum and yet making 
it relevant and effective. Other related 
concerns such as fumily system, 
consumer education, peace education, 
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global education, have found a place 
in the school curriculum. These are 
integrated with existing areas of 
leaming. 

Relating education to work is 
another major concern,. The vocational 
and pre-vocational curriculum can 
lend itself to the possibility of 
organising concrete opportunities for 
students to collaborate for the good of 
the group, the class in general and for 
the school and community at large. 
The emphasis has been found on 
teaching-learning process more than 
to the mere memorisation of the 
content. Transactional strategies of 
teachers at this stage are focusing 
more to make students “learn how to 
learn”. 


Innovative Initiation of Teacher 
Educators 


Major chunk of innovations conducted 
by teacher educators relates to 
teaching of school subjects. Teachers 
can try them in regular classroom 
teaching and student teachers can 
validate them during practice teaching 
progrnmme. Partnership in research 
between teacher educators and school 
teachers can lead to a culture of 
research in member schools and the 
two groups at the same time can learn 
from each other. These innovations 
project reality as these are based on 
problems faced and solutions found 
out or on the need to improve a 
particulate segment of the educational 
system. To prepare teachers for the 
present day students, teacher 
educators need to adopt task based 
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interactive/participatory approach. 
They play the role of facilitators and 
managers of human resource 
development and not merely method 
masters. Interdisciplinary approach, 
self-study method, discussion method, 
tutorials, seminars, gaming, role-play, 
activity-oriented approaches are 
followed. 

All the hidden resources in 
education need to be used in order to 
make more efficient humane input to 
achieve educational objectives. 
Learning and studying are seen in a 
new way today and they are taking new 
forms. Learning to learn rather than 
merely passing on increasing 
information flows is the aim of 
education. Learning to learn improves 
students thinking and their ability to 
process information. Their capacity to 
adjustment and problem-solving and 
their ability to see connections and 
analyse subject is also a part of 
learning to learn. It also involves 
aesthetic observation and ethical 
thinking as well as a positive attitude 
to learning which is essential to 
learning at a later stage. All these 
qualities are very important, if the 
school is to respond to the challenges 
of the knowledge society and develop 
skills, which students need to cope 
with and succeed in society. 

Innovations of teacher educator's 
are categorised under methodology of 
teaching, enrichment programme for 
children with difficulties, behaviour 
modification of students and in service 
Progrnmmes for teachers. Innovations 
dealing with methodology are mainly 
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two types — Innovations relating to 
teacher education and innovation 
relating to school education. 
Innovations regarding methods of 
teaching at secondary teacher 
education level were related to 
competency-based programme in the 
teaching of Mathematics, Problem- 
solving ability of prospective 
Mathematic teachers, the influence of 
literary work on student teachers’ 
communicative competence, effect of 
participatory learning technique in 
education and statistics and drama 
activity as a tool in teaching-leaning 
process. 

Innovations at elementary teacher 
educator level experimented with 
inductive approach, visual media in 
teaching geometry, student 
participation in the teaching-leaning 
process in the classroom, use of zero 
lecture method technique, joy of 
learning, use of radio as a teaching aid. 
Innovative methods of teaching are 
also tried out at school level in the 
teaching of social studies, history, 
science, mathematics, environmental 
science, drawing, and languages. Role 
play, play-way strategies, child- 
centred activity-based methods, 
concept of mapping as an instructional 
strategy, competency attainable 
learning structure (CALS) involving 
games and zero cost learning aids, use 
of grid slate and grid paper, self-study 
method, programmed instruction, 
participatory interactive methodology, 
communicative approach have been 
tried out depending on the level of class 
and subject taught,techniques to 
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develop English-speaking skills 
among English teachers of primary 
classes have been identified. In 
addition to these, projects for children 
of lady prisoners, mother-teacher 
partnership in school education, 
enhancement of enrollment, value 
inculcation, etc. were also undertaken. 

These innovations have fur 
teaching educational and policy 
implications. These revealed that 
teacher educators have tried to 
improve the quality of education 
through several teaching-learning 
processes in curriculum transaction in 
the classroom. Besides providing 
orientation in child-centred activity 
based education, knowledge and 
understanding of the subject matter, 
thinking and reasoning skills of pupils 
have been developed. Play way 
methods, activity-oriented and 
competency-based education enable a 
child to develop competencies and 
makes teaching-learning process 
joyful. Values get inculcated in 
students. Joy of learning reduces rate 
of dropouts and enhances retention 
power of school, makes students 
involved in the process of learning 
and helps them to discover while 
learning. Sound teaching improves 
communicative ability of students. 
Drama-a-co-operative activity enriches 
the mind, develops leadership qualities 
within a group, has therapeutic values 
and strengthens emotional integration. 
Besides using it as an educational 
strategy. it can also be used in child 
guidance clinics in treating borderline 
mentally retarded children. 
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Educational planners need to 
take cognizance of the innovations of 
teacher educators while planning 
strategies for pedagogy, teacher 
education, curriculum framework, 
textbook development, designing 
classroom infrastructure facilities, 
classifying activities grade wise, or 
specifying mode of classroom 
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transaction, etc. Though these 
innovations may seem to be simple, 
yet they can in their own way lead to 
improvement of classroom teaching- 
leaming processes and school 
effectiveness. Moreover, many of 
these innovations do not involve huge 
sums of money, as they are cost 
effective. 
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Abstract 


“The destiny of India is now being shaped in her classrooms”. This is how the 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) depicts the importance of education in general 
and of schooling in particular. This observation by the Commission can not be 
more true ever than at a time when India has been aspiring to be a super power 
in all walks of life including the knowledge-industry. Fulfilling such a dream is 
the cultivation of citizens with ignited minds, clarity of vision, rootedness in 
culture and openness of thought. Needless to say, such a process cannot even 
be fancied without having at hand the service of a dynamic education system 
which is in syncronisation with the changing needs and aspirations of the Indian 
society in a fast moving world. It is hence imperative that the curricula for different 
stages of schooling are reviewed periodically. The last such review, before the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) came out with 


NCERT textbooks (namely, the Social Sciences textbooks of Class IX and X ) in 
the light of such comprehension. 
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Revisiting School Education in India 


The National Curriculum Framework 
for School Education (NCFSE-2000): 


Some Salient Features 


The NCFSE-2000 defines the context 
and concerns of its evolution, 
delineates the organisation of school 
curricula at the Elementary, Secondary 
and Higher Secondary Stages, 
evaluation processes at the school level 
and finally the management of 
education at school level. 

The document recognises India as 
a pluralist society. Nevertheless, it 
emphasises unity in such diversity 
and vice versa. The reason the NCERT 
states for devising this recent 
framework is quite valid on the face of 
it—that changes in every walk of 
human life has been very drastic 
during the last decade vis-a-vis the 
earlier five or six decades and that the 
curriculum has to be restructured 
by co-opting the educational 
requirements of a progressively 
changing society. It must however be 
founded, as the document rightly 
professes, on the three pillars of 
relevance, equity and excellence. This 
is the precise reason it makes a special 
mention of education of the girl child, 
learners with special needs, those from 
disadvantaged groups, the gifted and 
the talented. This caters to the equity 
dimension of the curriculum. The 
device is also conceived as a response 
to the challenges posed by the trinity 
of liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation. It is regarded as essential 
for imparting education for a cohesive 
and cooperative society, consolidation 
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of feelings of patriotism and 
nationalism, albeit, tempered with the 
spirit of universal brotherhood of 
humankind. It is also to be a medium 
for celebrating the ideas of indigenous 
thinkers like Aurobindo, Gandhi, 
Tagore, Zakir Hussain, Krishna- 
murti and as an ammunition for 
explicitly showcasing India’s 
contribution to the world wisdom. The 
document also aims at integrating 
Information and Communication 
Technology in the teaching and 
learning process as also equipping the 
learners to deal with the problems 
facing their day-to-day life, problems 
of drug addiction, violence, AIDS, 
teenage pregnancy, issues of consumer 
rights, etc. (NCFSE-2000: 2-18). It also 
strives for imparting value education, 
reducing the curriculum load on the 
learner, cautious integration of diverse 
areas of the curriculum and relating 
education system with the world of 
work—a process which Althusser 
would argue as an attempt towards 
reproduction of labour power 
(Althusser, 1972). 

The document, however, can be 
applauded on the ground that it 
recognises the importance of the child 
(as a constructor of knowledge), 
alternative schooling system run by 
the government and non-governmental 
agencies and of open schooling. It also 
emphasises the need for the 
universalisation of primary education, 
culture-specific pedegogies, 
development of aesthetic sensibilities 
with the learner’s total experience (by 
integrating the cognitive, conative 
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and affective components of the 
teaching material). 

The framework is also statedly 
devised in order to address the needs 
of continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation of students as a feedback 
mechanism to modify teaching and 
learning processes. It also gives scope 
for school-based curriculum 
development thereby leaving room for 
micro-level examples of universal 
concepts (NCFSE-2000:29-33), 

Thus the curricular framework 
seeks to augment with the help of 
education national goals like 
secularism, democracy, equality, 
liberty, fraternity, justice, national 
integration, patriotism, respect for 
human rights and duties, the art of 
living, etc. 


Organisation of Curriculum 


The NCFSE underscores the need for 
understanding, thinking and 
internalisation by the student rather 
than rote memory of the information 
passed on to him/her, Value education, 
health and physical education, art 
education, work education are to be 
given importance in the school 
curriculum. Interconnections between 
various subject areas are also to be built 
up during this period. The higher 
secondary stage would be one of 
specialisation of subjects. 

Even though not compart- 
mentalised, the whole period of school 
education has been divided by the 
framework into different stages. 
Early Childhood Education 
(2 years): This is a preparatory phase 
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before introducing the child to formal 
education and is an important element 
of what is called Early Childhood Care 
and Education (ECCE). It is currently 
available through “Anganwadis”, 
preparatory schools, nursery and 
kindergarten classes. 

It aims at providing the children 
the quint essential informal context 
and stimuli for learning the skills of 
using oral language, identification, 
comparison, matching, drawing, etc. 
Skills are to be imparted through 
group activities, play-way techniques, 
ete. (Ibid: 47). To impart equity it 
should be uniformly available to all 
children across the country. The 
importance of ECCE has been further 
reinforced by the 86th amendment 
Indian Constitution, which through 
Article 45, directs the state ‘to 
endeavour to provide Early Childhood 
Care and Education for all children till 
they complete six years of age. 

Early childhood education is 

followed by the elementary phase 
which in turn is divided into 2 stages: 
primary and upper primary. 
Primary Stage (5 years): The first 
Segment of this comprises classes 
I and II signifying the entry to formal 
Schooling. At this stage, children will 
be taught one language — the mother 
tongue or the regional language, 
mathematics and the art of healthy 
and productive living. 

Children have to be provided with 
the stimulation for acquisition of basic 
skills like listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, thinking, pronunciation, good 
handwriting, etc. They are also 
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required to learn pre-number concepts 
like size, length, mass, etc. and learn 
the competencies of classification, 
‘grouping, sequential thinking, 
addition and subtraction. The content 
of mathematics & language will pertain 
to their immediate natural and man- 
made environment. For healthy and 
productive living children will be 
exposed to age-congruent plays/ 
games, preliminary yogic exercises, 
music, drama, clay-modeling, etc. For 
fostering values and curiosity story- 
telling method is considered to be 
effective. Social Sciences are proposed 
to be latently integrated with language, 
mathematics, games and drawing. The 
Second segment of the primary stage 
consists of Classes III-V where the 
children are taught in a systematic 
way. The emphasis is on the learning 
of mother tongue/the regional 
language, mathematics, environmental 
studies, and the art of healthy and 
productive living. The children are 
required to know the application of 
four fundamental mathematical 
operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division on numbers 
and fractions. Geometrical figures and 
forms, mathematical skills on length, 
mass, volume, area, time, money, ete. 
have also to be imparted. The 
document also emphasises that 
curiosity should be created in the 
student regarding his immediate 
natural environment so as to teach him 
key scientific phenomena (Ibid: 52-61). 


Upper Primary Stage-Classes VIVII: 
The programmes of learning that have 
to be imparted in this phase are the 
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three language formula, mathematics, 
science and technology, social 
sciences, work education, art 
education including visual and 
performing acts, health and physical 
education including games and 
sports, yoga, NCC, scouting and 
guiding. The learner has to be 
acquainted with principles of 
mathematics, practical geometry, 
simple mensuration, fundamental 
statistics and algebra, data 
interpretation, etc. They should also 
be made familiar with the basic 
principles of science like matter, 
energy as also with basic human 
biology, health, nutrition, diseases 
and agro-practices. They should be 
encouraged to improvise and design 
simple experiments. The learners, as 
the framework envisages, have also to 
be made aware of India’s cultural 
heritage, her social, political, cultural 
and economic institutions, contacts 
with outside world, urbanisation and 
also regarding the social and economic 
developments in India. Observation of 
and participation in work processes 
have also to be encouraged 
for imparting work education (Ibid, 
pp.48- 78). 


Secondary Stage Classes IX-X : It 
aims at strengthening and 
augmenting the learner's repertoire in 
the areas already introduced at the 
upper primary stage. It proposes a 
mathematics syllabus which will add 
in problem-solving behaviour in day- 
to-day life. Besides, the systematic 
study of mathematics has to start here 
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and pursued further. It will include 
lessons on arithmetic concepts, 
number system, algebra, geometry, 
mensuration, graphs, charts, statistics, 
stimulation for deductive reasoning 
and information on contribution of 
India to the world of mathematics. Use 
of Vedic Mathematics for enhancing 
computational skills has also been 
recommended. It requires the 
instruction materials to highlight 
gender-equality, protection of 
environment, removal of social 
barriers, observance of small family 
norms, etc. This is indeed a 
commendable step towards’ integration 
of subjects. 


The framework requires the 
science and technology curriculum to 
link the principles of science and the 
inventions in technology with societal 
needs and aspirations. Suggestions 
are being made to the teachers to 
provide stimulations to the learners 
for developing critical, creative and 
generative thinking. Learners are also 
required to devise appropriate 
experimentation and activities within 
and outside the school both in the 
natural and man-made environment 
(Ibid: 61-62), 

As regards the social sciences, the 
curricular instructions are to focus on 
India’s freedom Struggle, role of 
different sections of society in it, 
economic and social development, 
issues and challenges like Poverty, 
illiteracy, corruption, fundamental 
rights and duties, natural and man- 
made resources, their exploitation and 
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preservation for national development. 
Contributions of India to world peace, 
international cooperation decoloni- 
sation and achievements of Indians in 
other countries are also to be dealt 
with. Contemporary India will be the 
focal theme. Pre-vocational courses & 
art education are also recommended 
a pre-pollentplace in secondary 
education (Ibid: 68). 


Mode of Instruction at Elementary 
and Secondary Level 


Instructions at these levels are 
purported to include such activities as 
“observation, demonstration and 
experimentation, project assignment, 
fieldwork, educational excursion, 
visits to museums, fairs and industrial 
units, places of historical importance” 
(Ibid: 75). 

Activities like debate, discussion, 
dance, drama are also suggested as 
instructional Strategies. Mother 
tongue’s importance for the child’s 
intellectual, emotional and spiritual 
growth is also recognised. The NCFSE 
also favours open learning system for 
its ability to “take education to the 
doorstep of the learner, enhance social 
equality and create flexibility for life- 
long learning” (Ibid: 175). 


Higher Secondary Stage Classes XI-XII 
The framework acknowledges the 
criticality and importance of this stage 
in the life and career pursuit of the 
learner as he transits from adolescence 
to youth. This is a period when the 
human beings enter one of the critical 
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periods of life. According to Erikson, 
during this period the child transits 
from puberty to young adulthood and 
faces identity crisis, which if resolved, 
provides a sense of who she/he is and 
what his/her goal in life is. The child 
must also resolve problems centering 
on sexuality and learning to control 
impulses in relation to others. Failure 
would mean role confusion and 
isolation (Erikson 1968). This is the 
phase of life when the student is 
preoccupied with thoughts regarding 
the direction of his/her career. A 
feeling of anxiety about the future puts 
his emotional intelligence into test. The 
NCFSE highlights the efficacy of 
guidance and counselling in handling 
these crises. 

The higher secondary stage 
also marks a shift from the general 
diffused curriculum to courses of 
specialisation. The learner has to 
choose either specialised academic 
courses or job-oriented vocational 
courses. Accordingly there are two 
streams as recognised by the 
framework at this stage: Academic and 
Vocational. 


Academic Stream : The Objective of 
its curriculum will be to introduce the 
learners to higher specialised 
disciplines, inculcate problem-solving 
behaviour, foster creativity, help them 
explore their interests and aptitudes 
for shaping their future. The 
curriculum will comprise both 
foundation and elective courses. The 
components envisaged for foundation 
course include language and 
literature, work education, health and 
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physical education, games and sports. 
At the same time, the learner has to 
opt for three elective courses out of 
the subjects prescribed by the boards. 
The framework expounds the 
essentiality of periodically reviewing 
the list of courses with inputs from 
parents, artists, social workers, 
representatives of business and 
industry, academicians, etc. This would 
cater to the dynamic individual and 
societal needs. Further, the document 
recommends the use of electronic 
media, seminars, tutorial assignments, 
problem-solving sessions, group 
discussions, laboratory project work, 
etc. as major modes of stimulating the 
young learners. A credit for each of these 
activities is suggested as incentives. Out 
of the 180 instruction-days about 60% 
would be devoted to elective and 40% 
to foundation courses (NCFSE-2000: 
84-88). 

Vocational Stream: The document 
aptly laments the perception of 
vocational education as a second rate 
education. It clamours for a strong 
symbiosis between the vocational 
schools and the industry. Thus the 
curriculum will be largely shaped by 
the needs of the industry. The courses 
suggested for the vocational stream 
are Language, General Foundation 
Course, Health and Physical 
Education, Vocational Electives. The 
recommended instructional strategies 
are based on the essential principle 
of practical learning. The learners 
ought to be provided with work 
exposures at the training-cum- 
production centres. Seventy per cent 
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of the instruction-time is to be meant 
for vocational electives and 30% for 
the other courses (Ibid: 91-96). 

Semesterisation and credit 
assignment processes are envisaged 
both for academic and vocational 
streams. The curriculum framework 
also stands for flexibility and 
diversification in the enlistment of 
elective courses with a gradual and 
pragmatic movement towards the 
demolition of artificial boundaries 
between various branches of 
knowledge. The role of Open Learning 
System in higher secondary stage is 
also appreciated. 


Evaluation: The Quintessential 
Feedback 


Evaluation is a process that provides 
the feedback regarding the efficacy of 
the mode of instruction, its capacity 
in fostering creativity as also the 
capability of the learner in learning, 
retaining, retrieving and utilising the 
information. It guides the educators for 
further improvement in the teaching- 
learning process. The document 
defines evaluation in the following 
words: 

Evaluation is a systematic process 
of collecting, analysing and interpreting 
evidences of student's progress and 
achievement both in cognitive and non- 
cognitive areas of learning for the 
purpose of taking a variety of decisions. 
Evaluation, thus, involves gathering 
and processing of information and 
decision-making (Ibid: 97). 

The NCFSE picks up the following 
lacunae in the present system of 
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evaluation at the school stage (Ibid: 
97-98). 

(i) It focuses only on cognitive 
competencies completely side- 
tracking the non-cognitive 
aspects. 

Results are declared on the basis 
of raw scores which suffers from 
subjectivity of the examiner. 
The 101 point scale used for 
evaluation satisfies neither the 
criterion of absolute zero nor 
that of absolute hundred. 

It overlooks the role of diagnosis 
and remediation as the system is 
based predominantly on external 
examinations despite the 
recommendation of the 
Programme of Action 1992 to the 
contrary. 

The natural corollary of the 
present system of evaluation is 
adoption of the maxim “what is: 
tested is to be taught and 
whatever is not tested is not to 
be taught”. This frustrates the 
very concept of mastery learning 
due to over-emphasis on selective 
transmission and reception of 
skills and knowledge. 

Undue importance has been 
attached to results of 
examinations due to growing 
competition in every field. This 
leads to neurotic anxieties in 
children which may propel them 
to resort to unfair practices in 
examinations and in extreme 
cases to commit suicide. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v 


(vi 
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Evaluation: The Strategy by 
NCFSE, 2000 


The new strategy evaluation intends 
to measure both cognitive and non- 
cognitive capacities. Both formative 
and summative forms of evaluation are 
prescribed. Formative evaluation is to 
be exercised during the course of 
instruction with the objective of 
improving students’ learning. 
Summative evaluation, on the other 
hand, will be done at the end of the 
academic year to promote students to 
the next grade. The NCFSE also 
proposes three different ways of 
comparisons in the evaluation process 
i.e. assessing student's progress with 
respect to: 
(a) His past performance (Self- 
referenced). 
(b) Criteria set by teacher (Criterion- 
referenced). 
(c) Progress made by peer group 
(Norm-referenced). 

The current framework also spells 
out stage wise evaluation procedures 
at the school level, emphasises mastery 
learning approach by using diagnostic, 
remediation and enrichment 
programmes for different categories of 
students. It prescribes the use of 
grading for both scholastic and co- 
scholastic areas. Further, it proposes 
the introduction of semester system 
with credits at the higher secondary 
stage. It favours the use of alternative 
evaluation procedures for pupils with 
special needs as also the use of modem 
technology in evaluation. The 
framework nevertheless concurs with 
The National Policy on Education 
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(1986) and Programme of Action (1992) 
that a “National Evaluation 
Organisation” be set up to ensure 
uniformity of standards in 
examinations. 


Strategy for Implementation of the 
Framework 


The NCFSE-2000 underscores the 
need for co-ordination and cooperation 
between schools, teachers, Boards of 
School Education, State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training, 
State Directorates of Education, 
Teacher Education Institutions, and 
the NCERT for the. successful 
preparation and implementation of the 
curricular and evaluation strategy 
devised by it. 


NCFSE-2000: Genuine Concerns and 
Misplaced Apprehensions 


The NCFSE-2000 found itself in a thick 
of controversy as soon as it saw the 
light of the day. It was caught in the 
cross fire between left and right 
hemispheres of the politico-academic 
spectrum. Many academicians lament 
that even though the NCFSE began as 
a mission to reduce the curricular load 
on students it gradually became an 
attempt to cut drastically the history 
component of the social sciences. T.K. 
Rajalakshmi for instance accuses the 
syllabus as glorifying ancient India and 
de-emphasising the medieval period 
as also promoting the political 
designs of the ruling establishment 
(Rajalakshmi 2002). 

Kumkum Roy also alleges that the 
new history textbooks introduced 
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through the NCFSE as reflective of 
anachronistic thinking - that “they 
project the present categories back into 
the past and are insensitive to the 
temporal dimensions of historical 
developments” (Roy 2003). 

R. Rajesh also makes a diatribe 
against the proposal to reduce the 
quantum of history material in the 
Social sciences group in preference to 
studies on globalisation and 
panchayatiraj. This, along with an 
exaggerated insistence on enumeration 
of Indian contribution to the world in 
every walk of life, in his view, is bound 
to result in a false and self-glorifying 
image of history (Rajesh-2002). It is, 
also accused of completely ignoring the 
Orientalist - Anglicist debate within the 
colonial administration as regards the 
policy on education. Some writers 
vitriolically slam the NCFSE for what 
they call the backdoor entry of teaching 
of religious thoughts in the curriculum 
in the name of value education (Ibid.) 
Rajesh argues that the values the 
NCERT desired to propagate was not 
in agreement with many parents and 
responsible section of the society. He 
further urges that the value education 
should draw its content from front 
page of the old NCERT textbook on 
science which inspired the students to 
develop inquisitiveness, courage to 
question beliefs and practices, critical 
questioning in the form of “what”, 
“how” and “why” and to be guided by 
facts, region and logic (Ibid). 

It is however not a wrong step on 
the part of NCERT for making an 
attempt to include value education in 
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the curriculum. In fact, this is a need 
of the hour as the society is currently 
under the complete grasp of 
insalubrious competition for vague 
social and economic status and its 
consequent corollaries like 
conspicuous consumption, corruption, 
black money, theft, robbery, murder, 
etc. In fact, many of the growing trends 
of communalism, sectarianism, 
ethnocentrism, linguistic chauvinism, 
etc. are both consequences and 
symptoms of degeneration of the value 
system. Many communalists, religious 
or secular fanatics, however, may 
argue that it is well in consonance with 
their value system to out dol cleanse 
others. Should we adopt such a kind 
of value system in our education 
system? The answer must be an 
emphatic “No”. Whose value system 
should we adopt than? A sane and wise 
answer to this question would decide 
whether value education should be 
included in the syllabus at all. And the 
value system that could well be 
recommended to be fitted into the 
curriculum by a wise person would be 
that of humanism, universalism, 
secularism, and universal love for both 
nature and creature. It is a value 
system that would guard against 
unwarranted human greed and 
contain the trend of over-exploitation 
of both fellow human beings and the 
eco-system. It is one that would 
reconcile zealous nationalism with 
humanist internationalism. Hence, it 
is a commendable step on the part of 
the new curriculum framework to have 
included value education in the 
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syllabus. But much would depend on 
how wisely and selflessly this inclusion 
is carried out. 

There is, nevertheless, a 
controversy regarding “value 
education”, particularly, it being seen 
as a facade for backdoor entry of 
religious education. It will hence not 
be malapropos to again have a look at 
what the NCFSE proffers in this 
regard. It goes on to say what is 
required today is not religious 
education but education about 
religions, their basics, the values 
inherent therein and a comparative 
study of the philosophy of all religions. 
Students have to be given the 
awareness that the essence of every 
religion is common, only the practices 
differ. The student should also be led 
to believe that differences of opinions 
in certain areas are also to be respected 
(NCFSE-2000: 19). 

In fact, the above view of the 
NCFSE is in concurrence and 
continuity with that of the Kothari 
Commission of 1964-66. The latter, for 
instance, says: 

One has to make a distinction 
between ‘religious education’ and 
‘education about religions’. The former 
is largely concerned with the teachings 
of the tenets and practices of a 
particular religion, generally in the form 
in which the religious group envisages 
them, whereas the latter is a study of 
religions and religious thought from a 
broad point of view — the eternal quest 
of the spirit... It is, however, necessary 
Sor a multi-religious democratic state to 
promote a tolerant study of all religions 
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so that its citizens can understand each 
other better and live amicably together 
(Report of the Education Commission 
1966: 20). 

Another suggestion of NCFSE- 
2000 which draws flak from critics is 
the one which purports to change the 
title and content of the science 
curriculum from one of “Science” to 
that of “Science and Technology”. They 
argue that it would lead to information 
overload about technology and dilute 
the contents of science, especially its 
values (Rajesh 2002). 

The proposal for separation of 
vocational and academic streams after 
the secondary stage is also seen by 
many as an intention to promote a dual 
and unequal system of education. 

Vocationalisation is seen as 
introducing a narrow and technical 
specialisation at a very early stage. It 
is argued that its narrow orientation 
towards the job market would lead to 
commercialisation of education. While 
going for such an argument one, 
however cannot afford to miss the 
point that India has already been 
flummoxed by a burgeoning 
unemployment problem. Needless to 
say, the baffling pace at which the 
population has been multiplying itself, 
has made “population explosion” the 
mother of all problems. Hence 
mindless expansion of general 
education minus vocationalisation will 
only worsen the mindless expansion 
of general education minus 
vocationalisation will only worsen the 
matters. Vocationalisation at an early 
stage, on the other hand, can orient 
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the learner more towards the life- 
world and the work-force and save 
him/her from joining the ranks of the 
unemployed/under-employed youth- 
brigade. Again, if a select few are 
allowed to go for general education of 
higher order, it will certainly enhance 
the probability of their getting a 
suitable job and consequently their 
devotion to their area of study. It will 
perhaps not an exaggeration to 
propose that such a selective entry to 
higher education can uplift the 
standards of pure/applied research. 
The suggestion for identification 
and training of gifted and talented is 
also decried as one step further 
towards inequality. This allegation 
seems to be a cavil in the face of the 
larger benefit it can offer. In fact, the 
NCFSE, 2000 offers course enrichment 
programme for the gifted and talented 
and remedial programmes for the 
weaker students after the diagnostic 
tests. Thus, it is beneficial for both 
category of students. The disadvantage 
would however arise if the students are 
manifestly labeled as gifted and 
ordinary even though they are in the 
same classroom/ school. Hence the 
gifted could be taught in separate 
schools. where they would be taught 
higher level enriched curriculum 
befitting their intelligence and 
aptitude. Thus, no doubt will be a 
mark of inequality. But such kind of 
inequality is unavoidable on the face 
the opportunity it offers both to the 
brighter and common students. In fact 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas existing in 
India prior to commencement of 
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NCFSE, 2000 and the Physico- 
mathematical school in Russia identify 
and admit students for their enriched 
curriculum. 

Like all other documents, the 
NCFSE, 2000 has its own share of 
brickbats and bouquets. It has done a 
commendable job in the sense that it 
has attempted to make the curriculum 
dynamic in relation to the changing 
world-scenario. 

Statics would be the last thing that 
could be spelt out for the well-being of 
an education system. Education has 
always to be responsive to the societal 
and civilisational needs. Hence the 
NCERT deserves kudos for taking 
steps to review the curriculum after 
more than a decade's time. It is right 
in including value education, work, 
health and physical education, art 
education. It can also be applauded for 
making suggestions to make both 
formative and Summative evaluation 
of students, for emphasising the role 
of guidance and counselling in the 
schooling process, for including both 
Cognitive and non-cognitive, scholastic 
and non-scholastic areas of learning 
in the evaluation process. Credit must 
also be given to the document for 
putting stress on mastery learning 
approach by using diagnosis and 
remediation techniques for weaker 
students. 

The critics also have some valid 
reasons when they point out the 
loopholes. In fact, much of the 
accusations against the NCFSE are 
Tegarding its intentions and 
implementation part than regarding 
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the document itself. The framework is 
regarded as a ploy to impose the 
saffron agenda of the ruling 
establishment and to employ the 
“catch them young” policy for 
recruiting adherents to their ideology, 
albeit, with the aid of the Ideological 
Sate Apparatus . called education. 

The allegations of the critics could, 
however, be nullified by the NCERT if 
and only if it sincerely received them 
as positive suggestions for 
improvement of the curriculum. 
Honest and cautious consideration of 
the critics, reviews by the NCERT 
would allay many apprehensions like 
that of saffronisation of curriculum 
and at the same time fulfill the 
NCFSE’s agenda of an enriched, 
effective and responsive curriculum. 

It is against this background of a 
syllabus that prescribes a responsive, 
effective and enriched curriculum that 
a review of some select secondary 
school texts, namely, Social Science 
textbooks for Class IX and Class X, is 
taken up. 


NCERT Secondary School Syllabus 
2001 and Social Science Textbooks 
for Secondary Level: An Overview 


The NCERT secondary school syllabus, 
2001 is an offshoot of the NCFSE-2000 
and consequently makes an attempt 
to fulfill the proposals spelt out by the 
latter. It describes its own position in 
the chain of command of transmission 
of knowledge in the following words: 
The curriculum articulates the goals 
and objectives of the national system 
of education with built-in flexibility and 
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it ensures greater adaptability. Its 
success, however, depends upon the 
efficient transfer of educational intent 
to the classroom without distortion and 
with minimum loss despite its passing 
through different levels — from the policy 
to the curriculum framework to syllabi 
to textbooks to teachers and finally to 
the classroom. Thus in this chain, 
syllabus forms an important link 
between the curriculum framework on 
the one hand and the instructional 
materials and teachers on the other 
(Guidelines and Syllabi for Secondary 
Stage 2001: 1). 

The secondary stage of school 
education is also important because 
it completes the ten years of general 
education and after this stage students 
go for specialised studies of elective 
courses. Many a students also join the 
work force. Hence, they need a kind of 
education which would equip them to 
deal with the larger world outside. This 
is the reason why projects and 
activities are made an integral part of 
the syllabus. 

The syllabus divides the social 
science material for Class IX and X into 
3 segments each. The textbook for 
Class IX is required to teach the 
students the history, polity and 
geography of modem India. The social 
science curriculum for Class X on the 
other hand requires the students to 
know about India’s natural and 
cultural heritage, India’s resources and 
their development (Economic 
Geography) and economic and social 
development in India. Instead of 
imparting 3 different spheres of 
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knowledge in each of Class IX and 
Class X, perhaps it would have been 
better if the students had been taught 
some portion of each of the six sections 
in each class. For instance, if some 
portion of the material on the freedom 
struggle were also taught in Class X 
instead of it being dealt with wholly in 
Class IX, it would have distributed 
learning sessions thus facilitating 
memory of the students. (It is held that 
distributed learning, as against 
massed learning or learning in one 
session, provides scope for rehearsal 
of the previously learnt material thus 
facilitating understanding and 
memory). 

A unit wise analysis of the 
textbooks for each class is done in 
the present section so as to investigate 
thoroughly the effectiveness, respon- 
Siveness, richness and burden- 
relaxing capabilities of the contents. 


Social Science Textbook: Class IX 


The first unit of the textbook, basically 
deals with colonisation of India by the 
western powers, Particularly the 
British and gives an account of India’s 
freedom struggle and independent 
India’s relations with the outside 
world. What is however intriguing is 
the mismatch between the title of the 
unit - India in the 20th century World 
— and the period of Indian history 
which it narrates. Thus even though 
the text claims to locate India in the 
20th century World, it is basically a 
tracing of India’s political history from 
17th century onwards (Textbook in 
Social Sciences for Class IX 2002). 
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Credit, however must be given to 
the authors for introducing a map 
depicting the colonisation of the World 
by different western powers of the 19th 
century. But much more emphasis 
should have been given to places/ 
regions associated with the then India. 
The text, for instance, mentions 
regarding the French possessions of 
Surat and Madagaskar (Ibid: 4). These 
places could have been shown in a map 
thus integrating the political and 
historical geography of India. 

The text also gives a very brief 
account of the history of the world 
omitting many important and 
necessary information in the process. 
Even though this is in line with the 
syllabus and NCFSE, 2000's avowed 
aim of lessening the burdens on the 
students, care should have been taken 
that the pupils are not deprived of 
adequate knowledge of world history. 
Because this is the last occasion for a 
common curriculum. After this, the 
students would go for specialised 
course or even join the work force. 

Itis not wrong to present the world 
history in a concise manner. But the 
authors have to be cautious that their 
definition/version of “concise 
information” is not fragmented/ 
Selective/ half hazard, Otherwise the 
mission of producing well-informed, 
rational and critically thinking citizens 
will collapse half-way. 

Similarly the authors are also silent 
regarding the social history of the 
period and the role of social reformers. 
This is not in line with the NCFSE 
2000's stated motto of indigenisation 
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of the curriculum. Growth of 
nationalism in India cannot be 
delinked from the prevailing social 
conditions, the ideas of thinkers like 
Ram Mohan Roy, Vidya Sagar, 
Dayananda Saraswaty, Vivekananda, 
Aurbindo, Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru and 
Phule. Any attempt to push these 
realities to oblivion will only create 
fragmented understanding of the 
nationalism and the freedom struggle. 

One of the motto of NCFSE, 2000 
is to generate and promote “scientific 
temper characterized by the spirit of 
enquiry, problem-solving, courage to 
question and objectivity leading to 
elimination of obscurantism, 
superstition and fatalism” (NCFSE 
2002: 40). However a close scrutiny of 
some historical narratives in the 
textbook unravels gross violation of 
this objective. For instance it goes on 
to say: 

Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi fought 
a heroic battle with the British, but luck 
did not find favour with her (Textbook 
in Social Sciences for Class IX 2002: 17). 

Here the primary attribution of 
failure to an intangible factor like 
“luck” has the potential to breed 
fatalism. 

It can however be said in eulogy of 
the text that it has given a place to 
grassroots history which is neglected 
by macro-historians (Ibid: 18-19). This 
will enable the students to identify 
themselves with the national heroes, 
instill a sense of self-confidence and 
self-pride. Needless to say that these 
are positive factors for personality 
development. It also highlights the 
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efficacy of students’ power in the fight 
against colonialism. The textbook has 
also made reading of history appealing 
and interesting by presenting colour- 
photo graphs of eminent personalities 
and documents alongside many of the 
narratives. This would attract the 
attention of the learner and it is 
needless to mention that focused 
attention is a key factor in the learning, 
retention and recalling of information. 

The foreign relations section, 
however fails to mention the role of the 
doctrine of “Panchasheel” and the 
“Non-Alligned-Movement” in the 
shaping of India’s foreign policy, at 
least in the early decades after 
independence. It is however amusing 
to find them mentioned in a unit of 
the Social Sciences textbook of Class 
X dealing with economic and social 
development in India. It is nevertheless 
rightly discussed in a chapter entitled 
“India’s Peace Initiatives” (A Social 
Science Textbook for Class X 2003: 
158-159). 

The second unit of Class IX 
discusses some salient elements of the 
Indian Constitution highlighting the 
different wings of governance, viz. 
executive, legislature and judiciary. It 
does not however forget to include 
chapters on the three fundamental 
features of a socialist democracy - 
fundamental rights, fundamental 
duties and positive instructions to the 
state (in the form of Directive 
Principles of State Policy) for the 
realisation of the dreams of a welfare 
state. In fact, these are the pillars 
on which the individual - state 
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relationship in India thrives. The 
discussion on the polity of India 
begins where the history of freedom 
struggle ends. This lends continuity 
to Unit-I and links the freedom 
struggle with the process of making 
of the Indian Constitution. 

The book rightly delineates and 
differentiates the two geopolitical maps 
of undivided and today’s India so as 
to give a clear picture to the future 
citizens of the country regarding the 
constituent parts of the country. In a 
true spirit of arousing the learner's 
curiosity and motivating him to explore 
alternative sources of knowledge the 
text gives boxed-item queries to the 
students. For instance in page 68 of 
the book, the learner is asked to 
prepare a chart showing the languages 
provided in the constitution and 
exhibit them in the classroom - a 
Strategy which would promote 
participatory and dialogic education. 
In this case, the alters of Participation 
for the learner are his/her teacher and 
the classroom peers. Multi-way 
communication between these 
different, yet related segments of 
transmission and reception of 
knowledge offers many benefits, It will 
foster creativity and divergent thinking 
and promote the development of a 
personality pattern that would always 
be anxious to explore and unravel the 
truth. Only this kind of stimulating 
education can promote demystification 
of the education system. 

Yet what adds another feather to 
the cap of the polity section of the 
textbook is its feature of highlighting 
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important items in boxes. 

The authors have also endeavoured 
to explain to the learners in lucid 
language the different concepts like 
“constitution”, “sovereignty”, “welfare 
state”, etc. Within a limited space they 
have given an account of the various 
fundamental rights, duties, directive 
principles and the functioning of 
multiparty system in India. 

The textbook is however not 
without its own share of avoidable 
factual/ interpretative errors. For 
instance it mentions: s 

The Council of Ministers remains 
in office during the “pleasure” of the 
President, but in real sense it means 
the “pleasure” of the Lok Sabha (Text 
Book in Social Sciences for Class IX 
2002: 79). 

The constitutional position, 
however is that the Council of 
Ministers remains in office so long as 
it enjoys the confidence of majority of 
members of the Lok Sabha. Only 
individual ministers and not the 
Council of Ministers enjoy their office 
during the “pleasure of the President”. 
Hence it is erroneous to link the 
existence of the Council of Ministers 
to the pleasure of the President. Use 
of phrases like “pleasure of the 
President” will only create 
unwarranted confusion among the 
students. This will defeat one of the 
objectives enshrined in the syllabus for 
this unit, i.e. to give a clear picture of 
the functioning of the executive and 
legislature (Guidelines and Syllabi for 
Secondary Stage 2001: 44). This kind 
of confusion once imprinted in the 
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young mind may not get the chance to 
be eradicated in later life. Because 
secondary stage is the last stage for 
common education. After this the 
students have to opt for elective 
courses. 

Another area overlooked by the text 
while delineating governance at 
different levels is local self government. 
This is despite the fact that 
“decentralisation” and “grassroots 
democracy” have been considered the 
buzzwords in to-day’s governance 
priorities. This is an ironical and 
baffling omission given the fact that 
knowledge regarding local level 
governance is one of the learning 
outcomes stated by the Syllabus for 
this unit. It says: 

This unit will enable the learners 
to explain the structure and 
functioning of legislature, executive 
and judiciary at the central, state and 
local levels (Ibid). 

The third unit seeks to. acquaint 
the learner with the geomorphology of 
India, its climate and its demography. 
It also addresses the issues of 
bio-diversity, pollution, population 
structure and some policies pertaining 
to these issues. This is an earnest 
attempt in the direction of creating 
individuals who are equipped with the 
awareness of the impending crises 
hounding humankind. 

Demonstration with the help of 
colourful diagrams, maps, pie-charts, 
graphs, tables, etc. are some of the 
noteworthy features of this unit. As 
discussed earlier, these are quint- 
essential for effective teaching. It is 
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more so as regards a subject like 
geography. Stimulating queries to the 
students in the midst of presenting the 
material is another hallmark of this 
unit. It, for instance, requires the 
student to find out the names of two 
big rivers flowing into the Arabian sea 
(Textbook in Social Sciences for Class 
IX 2002: 114). The teachers and 
students ought to be engaged in 
reciprocal interaction for solving these 
kinds of problems. This would in turn 
enrich both of them as consistent and 
perpetual learners. 


Social Science Textbook for Class X 


The Social Science textbook for Class 
X deals in three separate units the 
heritage of India, its resources and 
their development, economic and 
social development. It rightly divides 
India’s heritage into 2 categories; 
natural and cultural. It depicts India’s 
wildlife and monuments of 
historical importance with colourful 
photographs. Symbolizing the 
continuity with Class IX, the units are 
numbered as IVth, Vth & VIth 
respectively. While informing the 
learners regarding India’s 
archeological heritage, efforts have 
been made to demonstrate to the 
students the art, aesthetics, 
archeological features of the 
monuments especially the religious 
ones. Such descriptions can be viewed 
from two angles. On the one hand it 
can be seen as an attempt to equip the 
learner with detailed knowledge 
regarding the construction features of 
various religious groups. This 
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knowledge can be used to foster 
mutual tolerance among students by 
spreading the message that every 
monument in India is a marvel in its 
own style and yet each of them is a 
part of our composite culture. 

On the other hand, it can also be 
seen as unnecessarily bombarding and 
burdening the young learners mind 
with details of architecture, a 
knowledge that could well be left for 
specialisation at higher level courses. 

The text, nevertheless deserves 
plaudits for having devoted 
considerable space to inform the 
students regarding the need for 
preserving our natural heritage and the 
measures taken in this direction. It 
also assigns a project work in this 
regard (A Social Science Textbook for 
Class X 2003: 36). 

The fifth unit strives to 
demonstrate to the students with the 
help of colourful maps, diagrams and 
pie-charts the natural and man-made 
resources, renewable and non- 
renewable resources of India, their 
locations, importance, and steps taken 
for their preservation conservation and 
management. 

Among other things the textbook 
has rightly categorized tourism as a 
trade. But it is conspicuously silent 
regarding the potential of India as a 
major tourist destination, the efforts 
made, policies underlined by the 
government and problems facing the 
country in this regard. 

The sixth unit delineates the 
economic and social dimensions of 
development in. India. It offers the 
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learners a preliminary encounter with 
the concepts of liberalisation and 
globalisation and the organisations like 
the WTO and the United Nations. It 
also explains with update data the 
features of Indian economy as that of 
a developing country and the role of. 
public and private sectors in economic 
development. It aptly takes on itself the 
responsibility to inform the students 
about the problems facing the 
economy, namely, poverty and 
unemployment and the steps 
undertaken by the government to 
overcome them. In addition to this, it 
also addresses, albeit in a separate 
chapter, issues like those of child 
labour and corruption, problems 
facing the aged and the disabled, etc. 
It would have been perhaps wiser to 
discuss economic and social problems 
in one chapter delineating the linkages 
between the two. Because the 
boundary between economic and 
social problems is blurring. It is 
difficult to demarcate where the 
domain of an economic problem ends 
and that of a social problem arises and 
vice-versa. It would have done well to 
devote a page or two to the concept of 
“black money” while discussing the 
concept of “corruption”. 

Credit must be given to the authors 
for introducing and presenting with 
colourful tables a chapter on human 
development. It gives comparative 
pictures in various dimensions of 
human development of a number of 
countries. It takes into account the 
gender aspect of development 
including a passing reference on the 
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declining sex ratio in India (Ibid: 144). 
More awareness could have been 
generated among the learners in this 
regard by explaining the possible 
causes and consequences of this 
alarming trend. 

While discussing the problems of 
communalism and cartelism, the 
authors rightly distinguish a religious 
person from a communailist. 

A religious person is not necessarily 
communal, rather communalism is 
certainly antireligious (Ibid: 147). 

However, a mention could have 
been made of the fact that religious 
principles minus humanism is one of 
the prime sources of communalism. 

The learner is also informed 
through the text about the 
constitutional provisions for 
safeguarding the interests of the 
minorities, weaker sections and 
backward classes. In the discussion on 
insurgency and terrorism, the student 
is asked to suggest measures to control 
terrorism and insurgency in the 
country (Ibid: 157). This will promote 
problem-solving behaviour and inspire 
him for divergent thinking. 

Thus the new NCERT textbooks for 
social sciences at the secondary level 
can be said to be scientifically devised 
as regards their style of presentation. 
They have taken the help of techniques 
approved by psychologists for 
enriching the curriculum for better 
learning, understanding and memory. 
They fall in line with the NCERT’s 
stated mottoes of achieving relevance, 
equity and excellence in education. 
However, many issues are also being 
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overlooked, which if imparted, could 
have produced better informed 
individuals. 


Concluding Observations 


Education is the life breath of a 
modern nation. It provides the quint- 
essential linkage between the past, 
present and future of a society. It 
transmits the culture, skills, 
techniques of the society from 
generation to generation. As such it 
has to cater to the needs of both the 
individuals and the society. The 
educational concerns and priorities 
hence will have to be in sync with the 
needs aspirations of a changing society 
and a changing world. This is the basic 
reason which led the National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986 suggest 
that, there must be reviews of the 
implementation of various parameter 
of the policy every five years. The 
National Curriculum for Elementary 
and Secondary Education: A 
Framework-1988 was developed as a 
response to NPE 15 years ago. Before 
the NCFSE, 2000, the 1988-document 
was the last review of curricular 
concerns at the school level. Hence a 
review of the school education was 
long over due. Not only the temporal 
factors, but also factors like new 
decadal encounters with regimes of 
WTO, liberalisation, privatisation, 
globalisation, revolutions in 
information and communication 
technology, issues of human 
development and gender empower- 
ment, etc. have necessitated a review 
of the curriculum. 
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The NCFSE, 2000 in this sense has 
performed a gargantuan job. It has 
attempted to address the needs of a 
responsive, effective and efficient 
education system. It must be 
congratulated for including value 
education in the curriculum — a step, 
if implemented wisely and humanly — 
would be able to contain many of the 
degenerating trends plaguing the 
Indian nation. It has also rightly given 
importance to Work. Art, Health and 
Physical Education at the school level. 
Recommending for multiple interaction 
between parents, teachers, academic 
experts, representatives of business 
and industry, it has attempted to set 
the stage for the formulation of a 
societally responsive curriculum. It 
has also made praiseworthy 
recommendations like inclusion of 
both formative and summative 
evaluation covering scholastic as well 
as co-scholastic abilities. In its quest 
for mastery learning approach, it has 
also suggested the use of diagnostic 
and remediation techniques. 

Nevertheless, the NCERT has a 
long way to go in its efforts to offer 
equity, excellence and responsive 
education. As the critics have pointed 
out, many of the recommendations of 
the NCFSE are double-edged swords. 
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The attempts at inculcating values in 
children, indigenisation of the 
curriculum, to name a few. Much 
depends upon how these suggestions 
are implemented and who calls the 
shots in this process. If value 
education curriculum or indi- 
genisation of curriculum are 
implemented according to the dictates 
of a ruling class or personal biases of 
some experts commissioned to write 
the textbooks, this will lead to 
hazardous consequences. But if in 
wise hands, these can prepare 
humanist, rational, patriotic and 
responsible citizens. 

Again periodical reviews of the texts 
must be made to include the suggestions 
that point out the inadvertent errors 
which have crept into the writings. 
Changing facticities of Indian and World 
polity, economy, history must also be 
accommodated through these reviews. 
This is essential in the context of India 
emerging as a knowledge super-power 
in a world shrinking through time and 
Space. Change is nevertheless the 
ultimate law of the universe. It is hence 
needless to say that the NCFSE, 2000 
and the syllabi and textbooks prepared 
in accordance with its guidelines must 
undergo complete review again as the 
need arises. 
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Evaluation of Difficulties of Teachers in 
Navodaya Vidyalayas 


GAJANAN L. GULHANE* 


Life in Navodaya Vidyalayas is different. Being fully residential schools, the 
teachers are expected to be more committed and compassionate. This paper 
examines the problems of teachers of the Vidyalayas, The pressure on teachers 
of higher classes and the need Jor professional development for teachers are, 
among others, the problems found by the study. 
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Introduction 


The Government of India (1986), had 
decided to set up quality residential 
schools, one Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya in each district, in the 
country, during Seventh Five Year Plan 
as recommended by the National policy 
on Education. It was started for 
providing good quality education to 
bright children predominantly from 
rural areas. Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalayas are run by the Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Samiti, an autonomous 
organisation under the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, 
Department of Education. The first two 


— 
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Maharashtra 444 602. 


Schools, one in Maharashtra and the 
other in Haryana were opened in 1985- 
86. Since then the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas all over the country have 
been started at a fast pace and 
Presently there are 482 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas in 2004. 

The broad aim for establishment 
of Navodaya Vidyalayas is to serve the 
objective of excellence coupled with 
Equity and Social Justice, to promote 
national integration, provide 
Opportunities to talented children to 
develop their full potential and to 
facilitate the process of school 
improvement. 


Maravati, 
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The main objectives of Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Scheme are: 
1. To provide good quality modem 
education including a strong 
component of culture, values, 
environment awareness and 
physical education to talented 
children in rural areas, without 
regard to their family’s socio- 
economic condition. 
To ensure that all students of 
Navodaya Vidyalaya attain a 
reasonable level of competence in 
three languages as envisaged in 
the three language formula. 
To serve in each district, as a 
focal points for improvement in 
the quality of school education 
through sharing of experiences 
and facilities. 
In keeping with these objectives, 
Navodaya Vdyalaya Scheme provides 
education to talented rural areas 
children, specially of SC, ST 
communities and girls. These Jawahar 
Navodaya Vidyalayas are fully 
residential co-educational institutions, 
providing education up to the senior 


2. 


3. 
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secondary stage. Education in 
Jawahar Navodya Vidyalayas 
including boarding & lodging, 
textbooks, uniform, etc. is free for all 
students. 

Eighteen years quietly have for 
passed making a drastic development 
by having a full-fledged infrastructure 
facilities. But it is paining to make that, 
principals and teachers who put up 
about 15 years of service quit the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya, which started in 
1986 with much fanfare. They joined 
various state government schools and 
the Kendriya Vidyalayas. The main 
reason for the mass exodus of the 
teachers of the lack of a pension 
scheme and proper compensation in 
case of death. About 16,000 teachers 
and staff of Navodaya Vidyalayas are 
not covered under Central 
Governments Pension Scheme which 
is applicable to over 13 similar 
organisations like NCERT, The 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, UGC, the 
National Book Trust, the Tibetan 
School Administration, etc. 


TABLE 1 


Involvement of Teachers in non-academic assignments affect his teaching 


Categories Observed Chi-square 
frequency frequency 

Strongly Agree | 53 | 32.400 13.098 

Agree | 76 | 32400 58.672 | 

Undecided 04 |___ 82.400 24.894 

Disagree 25 | 32.400 01.690 

Strongly Disagree 04 | 32.400 24.894 
Obtained = 123.246 
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TABLE 2 
Teachers do not get privacy in Navodaya Vidyalayas 


Categories Observed Chi-square Chi-square 
3 frequency frequency 

f Strongly Agree poe 63 32.400 | 28.900 
Agree 64 32.400 30.820 ] 
Undecided T 10 32.400 15.486 
Disagree [220 32.400 04.746 
Strongly Disagree 05 32.400 | 23.172 


Objectives of Study 


1. To study the attitude of teachers 
; towards academics and non- 
academics activities. 
2. To find out the reasons for 
discontinuing service. 


Hypothesis 


There exist no Significance difference 
of opinions towards academic and non- 
academic activities. 


Method of Study 


The stratified random sample 
technique was used to select 162 


Obtained = 103.123 


teachers and 27 principals from 
27 different Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalayas in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Fifteen experts including 
senior officers and resource persons ' 
working in Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti 
were interviewed. All the Vidyalayas 
were affiliated to CBSE and were 
following the same curriculum. Survey 
method was adopted for the study. 
The tools used for the study were 
and opinionuire for teachers, a 
questionnaire for principals and 
interview schedule for experts. 
Statistical techniques like Chi-square 


TABLE 3 


The subject teachers of Class X and XII fall prey to the wrath of 
Officers whenever fail to produce cent per cent results 


Categories Observed Chi-square Chi-square 
frequency frequency 

Strongly Agree 71 32.400 45.986 

Agree 43 32.400 03.468 

Undecided ERT 32.400 07.320 | 

Disagree ex 32.400 04.011 

Strongly Disagree | 10 32.400 = 15.486 


Obtained = 76.2716 
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TABLE 4 

Committed and qualified people do not turn up to Navodaya 

Vidyalaya because’ of higher responsibilities and less salary 
Categories Observed Chi-square Chi-square 

frequency frequency 

Strongly Agree 53 32.400 13.098 
Agree 52 | 32.400 11.857 
Undecided 07 | 32.400 | 19.912 
Disagree 32 [32.400 00.005 | 
Strongly Disagree 18 | 32.400 06.400 


and Percentage were used to analyse 
the data. 

From the table 1, it is observed 
that the obtained chi-square is 
123,246 and the table value of the chi- 
Square at 4df & 0.05 level of 
significance is 9.488 & 0.01 level of 
significance is 13.276. Because the 
obtained chi-square is more than the 
table value of the chi-square, the Null 
Hypothesis is rejected. 79.63% of the 
teachers support that the involvement 
of teachers in non-academic 
assignment affect his teaching. Also, 
52.26% of the principals support the 
Same statement. 

From the table 2, it is observed 
that the obtained chi-square is 
103.123 and the table value of the chi- 
Square at 4df & 0.05 level of 
significance is 9.488 & 0.01 level of 
significance is 13.276. Because the 
obtained chi-square is more than the 
table value of the chi-square, the Null 
Hypothesis is rejected. 78.40% of the 
teachers support that the teachers do 
not get privacy in Navodaya 


Obtained = 51.2716 


Vdyalayas. Also, 33.33% of the 
principals support the same 
statement. 

From the table 3, it is observed 
that the obtained chi-square is 
76.2716 and the table value of the chi- 
square at 4df & 0.05 level of 
significance is 9.488 & 0.01 level of 
significance is 13.276. Because the 
obtained chi-square is more than the 
table value of the chi-square, the Null 
Hypothesis is rejected. 70.3796 of the 
teachers support that the subject 
teachers of X and XII class fall pray to 
the wrath of Officers whenever they 
fail to produce cent per cent results. 

From the table 4, it is observed 
that the obtained chi-square is 
51.2716 and the table value of the chi- 
square at 4df & 0.05 level of 
significance is 9.488 & 0.01 level of 
significant is 13.276. Because the 
obtained chi-square is.more than the 
table value of the chi-square, the Null 
Hypothesis is rejected. 64.81% of the 
teachers support that committed and 


qualified people do not turn up to 
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Navodaya Vidyalaya because of higher 
responsibilities and less salary. 

From the above table it is observed 
that the obtained chi-square is 
135.2839 and the table value of the 
chi-square at 4df and 0.05 level of 
significance is 9.488 & 0.01 level of 
significance is 13.276. Because the 
obtained chi-square is more than the 
table value of the chi-square, the Null 
Hypothesis is rejected. 83.33% of the 
teachers support that the over work 
in Navodaya sideline creative talent in 
a teacher. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the results drawn and 
discussion with the principals of 
different Navodaya Vidyalayas the 
following conclusions and suggestions 
are made for the further necessary 
action of the higher authorities: 
1. The major difficulties faced by 
the teachers are — 
(a) Pension scheme not applicable 
yet, 
(b) Additional duty of wardenship, 
(c) Non-availability of their own 
children’s primary education 
nearby the school, and 
(d) More involvement in non- 
academic activities. 
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2. Navodaya Vidyalaya Samiti need 
organise to training programme 
for the professional growth of 
teachers. 

3. Most of the teachers handling X 
and XII Classes are found under 
the tension of board results. 


Suggestions 


1. The staff of Navodaya Vidyalayas 
should be brought under the 
pension scheme, which is 
already applicable to similar 
organisation. 

2. The post of warden may be 
sanctioned so that the work load 
of teachers may be reduced. 

3. Since Navodaya Vidyalayas are 
residential and located in distant 
corner of the District, therefore, 
government may sanction 
residential allowances to the 
employees. 

4. To avoid overload of teachers, 
every teacher may be equally 
posted. There should be no stress 
or strain on any individual. 

5. Proper awareness and actual 
monitoring for academic 
excellence should begin in initial 
stages of students, i.e. in VIth 
standard. instead of Xth and 
XIIth standard. 
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Culturally Responsive Teaching 
Implications for Education of Socially 
Disadvantaged Groups in India 
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India is a multicultural, multilingual and multireligious society. A teacher in a 
classroom may have to Jace students of different castes, ethnicity and religion. 
Their mother tongue may be different. The teacher has to respond to the cultural 
characteristics of learners. National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(NCFSE-2000) stresses the pluralistic nature of Indian society needs to be 
reflected in the pedagogical approaches. The NCFSE states “Since there is no 
universal way in which learners learn, there isa strong need for looking into 
the specific cultural context in which a learner is placed” (p-28). 


a knowledge base on cultural diversity, culturally relevant curricula, responsive 
climate and diversity in instructional Strategies are discussed. Cultural 
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Culturally Responsive Teaching 


India represents a culturally plural 
society in all respects. A large number 
of ethnic, religious and linguistic 
groups constitute the mosaic of the 
cowltry. The diversity of India is 
tremendous, it is obvious; it lies on the 
surface and anybody can see it. It 
concerns itself with physical 
appearances as well as with certain 
mental habits and traits (Nehru, 1959). 
A traveler may be fascinated by the 
diversity of cultural traits that vary 
from state to state, if not within the 
states. As soon as he enters a new state 
he notices numerous differences, 
people speak in different tongues, their 
dress is different and mode of speaking 
and behavioural patterns are not 
exactly the same. Cultural diversity 
has an important bearing on education 
of learner, Culture encompasses many 
things and some of which are more 
important because they have direct 
implications for teaching and learning. 
Among these are the cultural values, 
learning styles, relational patterns of 
an ethnic or linguistic group which 
should be responded in our teaching 
learning process for development of a 
cohesive society. 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 


Culturally Responsive Teaching means 
using the cultural characteristics, 
experiences and perspectives of 
ethnically diverse students as conduits 
for teaching them more effectively 
(Gay, 2002). It is based on the 
assumption that when academic 
knowledge and skills are situated 
within the lived experiences and 
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trames of references of students they 
are more personally meaningful, have 
higher interest appeal and are learned 
more easily and thoroughly. It means 
contexualisation of children’s culture 
into teaching learning process. In our 
country where eight per cent of the 
total population are tribal (1991 
census) and majority of the population 
are socially and economically 
backward, teaching should be 
responsive towards their trames of 
reference and cultural perspectives. 
For example, in most of the tribal 
cultures, learning is an active, 
pleasurable event mostly carried out 
among peers. Tribal children are 
initiated into new life experiences 
through songs, dances, riddles and 
folk tales which slowly merge them 
with the society of adults. But the 
existing system of education does not 
take into account their learning styles. 
The National Curriculum Framework 
for School Education (NCFSE,2000) has 
affirmed the concern of education to 
be responsive towards the specific 
educational needs of learners from 
different sections of the society with 
special emphasis on the scheduled 
castes, the scheduled tribes and the 
other socially and economically 
disadvantaged groups. 


Components of Culturally 
Responsive Teaching 

Educationists generally agree that 
effective teaching requires mastery in 
content knowledge and pedagogical 
skills. For effective teaching in a 
pluralistic society like India where 
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majority of population are socially, 
economically and educationally 
backward, a teacher needs a 
conducive atmosphere and responsive 
curriculum. But some of the pertinent 
questions hunt the mind of 
educationists, planners and 
administrators are: 

e Are our teachers adequately 
prepared to teach ethnically, 
religious and linguistic diverse 
students in the classroom? 

èe How can they teach in a 
culturally diverse society like 
India? and 

e How can they be prepared to 
respond cultural diversity? 

For this they have to rely upon 
culturally responsive teaching. Some 
essential components of culturally 
responsive teaching are developing a 
knowledge base about cultural 
diversity, designing culturally relevant 


Diverisity in 
instruction 


Cultural Diversity 
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Preparing for 
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curricula, responsive climate in the 
school classroom and diversity in 
instruction. The inter linkages between 
these components is presented in the 
following diagram. 


Developing a knowledge base on 
Cultural Diversity 


The prerequisite of culturally 
responsive teaching is developing a 
knowledge base on cultural diversity 
of the nation. This knowledge 
includes understanding the cultural 
characteristics and contributions of 
different ethnic and cultural groups. 
Knowledge of other cultures leads to 
awareness of uniqueness of one’s own 
culture but alsoan awareness of 
heritage common to all humanity 
(UNESCO, 1996). This knowledge goes 
beyond mere awareness of respect for 
and general recognition of cultural 
diversity. The teacher should acquire 


Culturally 
Relevant 
Curricula 


Components of Culturally Responsive Teaching and their Interlinkages 
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reflect solidarity with powerless 
oppressed, marginalised and deprived 
(Bhatacharjee, 1997). Teachers hold 
the key in attaining the conducive 
climate. 


Diversity in Instruction 


In a pluralistic society like ours it has 
become a difficult task on the part of 
teacher to deliver the good in a 
common style to all students. 
Culturally responsive teaching 
demands diversity in instructional 
strategies and teaching for the socially 
disadvantaged sections like the 
Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes, the Minorities, slum dwellers 
and other deprived sections needs 
special care and sensitiveness on the 
part of the teacher. Teaching for the 
socially disadvantaged should be 
individualised, diversified and teaching 
materials must be quite common but 
differentiated (Panda, 1999). The 
learning styles of students should be 
taken into consideration in selecting 
and devising methods of teaching. In 
this connection Gay, (2002) mentioned 
that cultural characteristics provide 
the criteria for determining how 
instructional strategies should be 
modified for ethnically diverse 
students. Thus flexibility is the 
prerequisite in instruction to socially 
and educationally disadvantaged 
sections. Affirming the need of 
flexibility of curriculum transaction, 
NCFSE ( 2000 ) states a flexibility is 
to be envisaged in the selection of 
strategy for curriculum transaction. 
This will make learning relevant to the 
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needs and environmental contexts of 
the learners and allow scope for 
initiative and experimentation on the 
part of the teacher, the school and 
the local educational authorities 
(NCFSE, 2000). To show diversity and 
individuality is a fundamental 
principle that should rule out any 
kind of standardized teaching 
(UNESCO- 1996). 

Flexibility in transactional 
approaches will help in ensuring the 
participation of socially disadvantaged 
learner. It will fulfill the requirement 
of these learners who have special 
needs. It is necessary that teachers 
understand the role they have to play 
in ensuring that requirement of 
children with special needs. This will 
require ability amongst all teachers to 
differentiate their teaching to meet the 
full range of individual differences 
which invariably exists in every 
class (Rajput, 1999). No particular 
instructional strategy can be singled 
out as being the most suitable for 
promoting education of socially 
disadvantaged children. In a 
multilingual, multicultural country 
like India, there can be no single 
standard pedagogy. Effective 

must be responsible to the 

socio-cultural pluralities (Singh and 
Raina, 2004). However certain 
characteristics of instructional 
strategies are conducive for culturally 
responsive teaching. Some of the 
indicators of culturally responsive 
teaching include. 

e Shared responsibilities, 

e Mutual respect, 
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Mutual Respect among 
Majorities/ Minorities & 
Privileged / Under 

Privileged sections 
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different cultural 
groups and their 
uniqueness 


Culturally 
Responsive 
Teaching 


Participation of 
Home, Community & Students 
of disadvantaged group 


Indicators of Culturally Responsive Teaching 


e Participation, and of instruction that is sensitive to 


e Access to knowledge cultural diversity. When the teacher or 


a group of dominant or favoured 
Shared Responsibility within the students makes all decisions with 


classroom, between teacher and respects to what happen in the 
students and among students, classroom, inevitably some students 
typically characterize any programme are treated as minorities rather than 
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as equals (Cross, 1977). In the 
classroom the teacher may face 
students of different religions, castes, 
ethnicity and socio-economic status. 
Only when all share cooperatively in 
the planning and implementation of 
learning activities, there is a chance 
for individuals to be respected and 
utilized. 

Mutual respects among different 
groups of students, teachers and 
students is another indicator of 
culturally responsive teaching. Mutual 
respect among majorities and 
minorities, dominant and non- 
dominant/subordinate groups will 
help in recognising each others 
cultural uniqueness. ‘ 

Participation marks the 
instructional strategies that can make 
maximum contributions to responding 
cultural diversity. Teaching is a 
dialogue between students and 
teachers and effectiveness of teaching 
depends upon the participation of all 
groups of students. As most of the 
Scheduled Caste, Scheduled tribe 
learners of India are first generation 
learners, teacher should help them 
participate in school activities; 
curricular and co-curricular. By 
working and learning together 
students can gain insights into 
differences that may be vital in any 
multi-cultural group (Cross, 1977). 

Access to knowledge about cultural 
differences is an essential component 
of culturally responsive teaching as 
already discussed. Knowledge about 
different cultures and groups, their life 
styles and ethnic conditions will be 
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helpful and beneficial. Ignorance about 
others’ culture is the principal cause 
for hatred, biases, prejudices, negative 
stereotypes and discrimination. By 
teaching young people to adopt point 
of view of other ethnic or religious 
groups, the lack of understanding that 
leads to hatred and violence among 
adults can be avoided. Teachers whose 
dogmatic approach stifles pupils 
curiosity or critical spirit instead of 
inculcating those qualities in them can 
be more harm than good. If teachers 
forget that they are role models, their 
attitude may forever weaken their 
pupils ability to be receptive to 
others and face the inevitable tension 
between people, groups and nations 
(UNESCO, 1996). ; 


Implication for Teacher Preparation 


Effective teachers require mastery of 
content knowledge and pedagogical 
skill. Teacher of socially disadvantaged 
groups require knowledge about 
backwardness (economic; educational) 
of their students. The sad thing about 
the existing teacher training practices 
is that they have become too 
standardised, they address themselves 
to standard schools and classroom, 
standard students and parents and 
standard evaluation procedure. Such 
training would not help in any way to 
the teacher whose lot is to deal with 
children of the disadvantaged group. 
(Seshadri, 1993). Teacher education is 
intimately connected with sociéty and 
is conditioned by the ethos, culture 
and character of the nation (NCTE, 
1998). In a country like India where a 
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majority of population come from 
deprived section of society, teacher 
education institutions should prepare 
teachers for responding the needs of 
socially disadvantaged sections of the 
society. Teacher education curriculum 
is to be developed for inculcation of 
different skills taking into 
-consideration teachers commitment to 
the learner (deprived sections), 
commitment to the disadvantaged 
sections of the community and 
commitment to the constitutional goals 
of the country. Proper education of the 
teacher shall provide the trainee a 
sound understanding of both 
strengths and weakness of the 
disadvantaged children and develop 
him a sound educational philosophy. 

In order to prepare teachers 
responsive towards multiculturalism, 
multicultural contents, background 
information on different disadvantaged 
sections like scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, minorities, migrant 
population must be included in 
teacher education curriculum at 
different levels. Adequate emphasis is 
to be given in educational psychology 
paper about learning styles, motivation 
and behavioural pattern of these 
children. 

Teachers who are knowledgeable 
about their students family lives are 
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better prepared to understand the 
students in school behaviours and to 
incorporate these into classroom 
activities (Moll & Gol) zalez, 1997). 
Visits to tribal schools and minority 
managed institutions, case study and 
project work will broaden the cultural 
knowledge base of perspective pupil 
teachers and these are to be 
emphasised in practicum papers. The 
two year B.Ed. programme run by 
RIEs of NCERT has given importance 
on multi-cultural placement and 
community work where students 
teachers have to teach students of 
different setting and circumstances 
like rural, semi urban, urban and 
tribal schools. Teacher education 
curriculum should be developed in 
such a way that pupil teachers will 
learn to able to convert the same 
curriculum as per the need of the local 
specificity. To make teachers 
responsive towards socially 
disadvantaged students, in-service 
training occupy an important place. 
Teachers have to be sensitized about 
the new curricular concerns, issues 
and transitional approaches. For 
transaction of curriculum for socially 
disadvantaged section, teachers have 
to receive inservice training and 
orientation item time to time. 
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factual information about cultural 
peculiarities of specific ethnic groups. 
The teacher serving in a tribal 
concentration school should know 
some basic facts of life and culture 
how, where they live, their food habits, 
child rearing practices of such tribe. 
Similarly, a teacher working in a 
religious minority institution should 
know about the customs, traditions, 
of the respective community or 
communities. If one is to understand 
others, one must know oneself. To give 
children and young people an accurate 
view of the world, education whether 
in the family, the community or the 
school must first help them discover 
who they are (UNESCO, 1996). 

Many teachers don’t know enough 
about the contributions and sacrifice 
made by the social workers and 
freedom fighters of a group OF 
community, whom they are teaching. 
For this reason while giving example 
on courage of a leader, to students of 
a tribal school he/she cite the name 
of Geoerge. W.Bush instead of a tribal 
hero, Adequate knowledge on tribal 
culture and histories could help him 
to present the example of Birsa Munda 
or other tribal heroes. In this context 
the NCFSE (2000) suggests the school 
curriculum has to generate and 
promote among the learners 
appreciations of sacrifices and 
contributions made by the freedom 
fighters and social workers from rural, 
tribal and weaker sections from all the 
regions of the Indian Society, 
particularly North East and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, in 
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Indias’ freedom struggle and social 
regeneration, and readiness to follow 
their ideals. 


Culturally Relevant Curricula 


In addition to acquiring a knowledge 
base on cultural diversity, the teachers 
need a culturally relevant curricula. 
They need to learn how to convert it 
into culturally relevant one. Educators 
should take affirmative steps to ensure 
that cultural diversity is integrated 
throughout the curriculum. A 
meaningful school curriculum has to 
be responsive to the society, reflecting 
the need and aspirations ofits learners. 
But most of the school curriculum in 
developing countries are centrally 
prepared with little room provided for 
making modifications or adjustments 
to particular place, group or 
community (Chatarjee and Khan, 
2003). Curriculum must be relevant to 
the context of the country and cultural 
background of the learners. Relevance 
of the curriculum to the experience of 
Indian children is emerging an 
important issue although the debate 
is at a very early stage. It is being 
recognised that in many primary 
schools the curriculum is set at an 
inappropriate level and its origin stems 
from a cultural background that is far 
removed that of the learners (Shotton, 
1998). The curriculum must be 
relevant and meaningful for all sections 
of the society including ethnically and 
religious minority communities. 
Education in order to be relevant and 
meaningful must related to the socio- 
cultural context of the students 
(NCFSE, 2000). 
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At the same time it is important 
for students to learn about individuals 
from other ethnic, religious and socio- 
economic groups and their 
contributions towards the nation, For 
strengthening the unity and integrity 
of the nation it is essential that the 
cultural heritage, traditions and 
history of the different ethnic groups 
and regions of the country and their 
contributions are understood and 
appreciated in the right perspective. 
This shall help in truly understanding 
the nature of the country’s pluralistic 
society and its composite culture 
(NCFSE, 2000). Culturally Responsive 
Teaching demands multicultural 
contents in the curriculum. 
Multiculturalism brings useful insights 
form ethnicity and culture, traditions 
and change and different histories and 
heritage ( Dhand, 2001). To permeate 
the total school environment with 
multiculturalism, it is necessary to 
have a curriculum which reflects the 
ethnic learning Styles of the students 
within the school community, 
provides students with continuous 
Opportunities to develop a better sense 
of self, and self pride, helps students 
understand totality of experiences of 
multicultural groups, promotes values, 
attributes and behaviours that support 
multiculturalism. For incorporating 
content responsive to multiculturalism 
adequate knowledge on curriculum 
planning is essential in the part of 
educators. Many educational system 
consciously or unconsciously appear 
to be working with some kind of 
curriculum in mind based on social 
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and individual needs. In order to 
improve the curriculum planning 
mechanism and machinery it is 
necessary to highlight these underlying 
values in a more explicit manner bya 
conscious programme of specifications 
such as cultural analysis (Chaterjee 
and Khan 2003). 

For responding cultural diversity of 
the nation and promoting national 
integration, the NPE 1986 identified 
ten core components. The NCFSE 
(2000) reaffirmed these components 
besides the values as enshrined in the 
Constitution of India. The fundamental 
duties as laid down in Article 51A of 
Part IVA of the Indian Constitution, are 
emphasised by the NCFSE (2000). One 
of the component is “to promote 
harmony and the spirit of common 
brotherhood among all the people of 
India transcending religious, linguistic 
and regional or sectional diversities” 
(NCFSE-2000). 


Responsive Climate 


Another important component of 
preparation for culturally responsive 
teaching is creating classroom climate 
that are conducive to learning for 
ethnically, religious and linguistic 
diverse students. The climate of the 
classroom includes teacher behaviour 
and expectation and cultural congruity 
of students culture and school culture. 
Culturally responsive teaching needs 
culturally responsive caring, which 
places teachers in an ethical, 
emotional and academic partnership 
with ethnically diverse students, a 
Partnership that is anchored in 
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respect, honour, integrity, resource 
sharing and a deep belief in 
the possibility of transcendence 
(Gay, 2000). 


Teacher Behaviour 


The heart of the educational process 
is the interaction between teacher and 
students. It is through this interaction 
that schools make major impact upon 
the child. The way the teacher interacts 
with students, the way she behaves, 
her attitude, expectations from 
students in the classroom is a key 
factor in helping all students reach 
their potential regardless of their 
caste, ethnicity, religion, language or 
socio-economic status. The teacher 
herself influences the classroom. As 
one traditional wisdom suggests: 


No printed word nor spoken plea 
Can teach young mind what men 
should be 

Not all the books on all the shelves 
But what the teachers are themselves. 


The teacher behaviour, interaction 
in the classroom reach beyond 
classroom walls in shaping responses 
within the community to the cultural 
diversity that prevails in a country 
(Cross; 1977). Teacher attitude and 
teacher expectations are two areas of 
teacher behaviour that make positive 
differences in the lives of their 
students. 


Teacher Attitude 


Research studies in foreign countries 
point that teacher attitude affects 
students achievement. Warmer and 
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more enthusiastic teachers produce 
students with greater achievement 
gains. These teachers also solicit 
better affective responses from their 
students, which leads to positive 
atmosphere. Warmth of teachers 
seems to be especially important with 
disadvantaged students and students 
who are targets of prejudice and 
discrimination (Borphy, 1983). Studies 
report that negative attitudes of 
teachers towards Dalits and Scheduled 
Tribe students affect their academic 
achievement (Nambisan, 1996). 
Anitha’s study (2000) report that Dalits 
pupils in the sampled area of 
Karantaka were called “Kadu Jana” 
(Forest people) who would not learn 
without beating. i 

Teachers show a wide range of 
prejudices and unfounded beliefs 
towards the disadvantaged child, his 
intelligence, learning and motivation 
(Seshadri,1993). Teachers knowingly 
or unknowingly often show negative 
stereotypes, prejudices and 
discriminatory attitude. Some of the 
negative stereotypes of teachers of 
tribal concentrated schools of Orissa 
reported by Kundu (1991) are tribals 
lack courtesy, the culture of tribals is 
inferior, their languages are 
underdeveloped and they are quite 
satisfied what they have and do not 
want to improve their lot. Sọme of the 
teachers relate the backwardness of 
tribals with the backwardness of their 
culture. But in reality they are rich in 
their culture. 

Teachers’ prejudice, biases, 
discriminatory attitude must be 
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eradicated by proper knowledge about 
different ethnical and religious groups 
of the society. An understanding of the 
life styles of different sections and 
community like the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and. religious 
minorities will help the classroom 
teacher in eliminating his/her negative 
attitudes.This will help the teacher to 
design relevant instruction and 
transactional strategies. 


Teacher Expectations 


Teacher expectations is another 
important aspect of teacher behaviour. 
Teacher expectations are visually 
defined as “... inferences that teachers 
make about the future behaviour or 
academic achievement of their 
students, based on what they know 
about these students now” (Good & 
Borphy, 1997). They may refer 
individual students or to groups. 
Researches have found different 
expectations and treatment of 
students based upon their caste, 
ethnicity, religion and socio-economic 
status. In some school systems a 
students career is somewhat 
determined as of the day he/she enters 
school simply on the basis of his/ her 
clothing appearance and other factors 
related to the socio-economic status 
of his family but not necessarily to his 
ability or potential (Gollnick, 1990). 
Teacher expectations are often based 
on the generalisations that lower class 
students and students Item 
subordinate groups do not perform as 
well in schools (Baron,Tom & 
Cooper, 1985). 
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It is unfortunate that some 
teachers respond differently to 
students because of their caste, 
religion or socio-economic status. 

Culturally responsive teaching 
demands positive expectations from 
teachers for students of majority as 
well as minority, privileged as well as 
under privileged. It judges students 
ability, needs, requirements, instead 
of his clothing, appearance, ethnicity 
or factors associated with his/her 
socio-economic status. Teacher need 
to develop strategies to overcome any 
negative expectations he/she may 
have for certain students and plan 
classroom instruction and activities 
that will help those students overcome 
such expectations. Responsive climate 
also includes conducive atmosphere in 
the relationship of school and 
community. The school is a miniature 
society and there should be good 
interaction of school and community. 
Involvement of the school with the local 
people their functions, festivals and life 
styles would lead to joyful learning 
(NCFSE, 2000). 

If the school climate is responsive 
it will be reflected in every aspect of 
the educational programme of the 
school. It will be reflected on the school 
bulletin board, selection of member for 
school government, extra curricular 
activities, school assembly and other 
school functions. The school climate 
must be helpful to multiculturalism. 
Various cultural and ethnic 
perspectives should be highlighted in 
formulation of school activities and 
practices. The school practices should 
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Book Review 


Educational Theories, Policies and 
Reforms in India: Graduates in 
Perspective. Dinah Mirchandani, 
Publication Division, University of Delhi, 
Delhi, 2003. Price : Not mentioned. 
India has one of the largest higher 
education systems in the world with 196 
universities, 76 deemed universities, five 
institutions established through state and 
central legislation, and 11 institutions of 
national importance established through 
central legislation and 13,150 colleges. 
Nearly 90 lakh students have enrolled 
themselves in these institutions. Majority 
of them are studying in three faculties viz., 
Arts, Science and Commerce. The faculty 
teaching in these higher education 
institutions number more than four lakhs. 
Higher education in India is one of the 
contested terrains among the academics 
who work on educational planning. It is 
common to find scholars arguing for and 
against public investment in higher 
education. The higher education received 
great attention only after the works of 
G.S.Becker and J.Mincer, pioneers of 
human capital theories were published. 
More than three decades earlier, Marg 
Blaug has suggested to the Indian 
government to change its priorities in such 
a way that the primary and secondary 
education rather than higher education 
receive greater public investment. 
Though we find studies arguing 
that increase in public investment on 


higher education will improve 
productivity and hence earnings of the 
people, the dynamism through which 
this process takes place has not been 
well-researched. This book attempts 
to explore the role higher education 
plays in occupational and social 
attainment of individuals and hence 
in his or her productivity and 
earnings. By investigating various 
socio-economic and psychological 
aspects of individuals who receive 
higher education, the book raises 
many questions which have to be 
responded to by educational planners 
in India. 

The author has conducted a 
survey among the male students of 
arts, science and commerce of the 
University of Delhi who graduated in 
the year 1970. These graduates were 
traced and surveyed after a period of 
six to eight years. The idea was to map 
out their career patterns and to get 
information on the role of formal 
education in relation to their 
occupations. 

The occupational and social 
attainment of an individual depend on 
different aspects of the individual such 
as socio-economic background; the 
quality of educational institutions 
attended; different ways and means 
used by individuals to enter the labour 
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market; occupational status; socio- 
psychological variables such as 
ambition, drive, motivation, 
encouragement; amount, type and 
quality of education, training, 
experience, performance; the nature 
and intensity of job search and 
recruitment patterns, etc. The book 
aims at identifying the relationships 
among these aspects. Thus, by tracing 
the sociological, economic and 
psychological aspects relating to a 
person and his occupation, this book 
attempts to question the entire 
planning scheme of higher education 
and raise important questions on 
economic and social development. 

In order to understand the 
dynamics of factors underlying one’s 
occupational and social attainment, 
there is need to trace one’s career 
history. It is essential to know how a 
person is able to get admission in 
college, how he or she acquires the 
knowledge and skills provided in the 
institution and performance in the 
examination. Finally one has to look 
at how degrees help in one’s access to 
the labour market. 

In order to contextualise the issues 
at stake, the author discusses the role 
played by education in individual's 
occupational attainment and income. 
At the theoretical level, the author also 
brings in the viewpoints from different 
social science disciplines such as 
economics and sociology and assesses 
the role of education in economic 
development. While analysing various 
policy documents relating to 
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educational planning in India, the 
author finds an overwhelming 
influence of economic theories and 
issues and the neglect of sociological 
theories and issues pertaining to 
education. The author argues that this 
is one of the major reasons for failure 
n educational planning in India in 
general and development and 
utilisation of educated manpower in 
particular. 

Many questions which have not 
received enough attention from 
scholars working on higher education 
have been raised by the author: Is 
there any relationship between an 
individual's ranking by a higher 
education institution and his 
performance in the labour market? 
Does a college degree represent more 
than a credential requirement? Does 
it enhances productivity as well? Does 
the college ensures a person's access 
to a better job and thereby place him 
at a competitive advantage vis-a-vis 
his less educated counterparts? 

The effect of socio-economic 
background on academic perfor- 
mance, quality of schooling has been 
assessed along with the influence of 
socio-psychological variables on 
factors like college quality, type of 
degree and performance on the 
occupational status and income 
attained. 

The book observes that the process 
of occupational status attainment is 
influenced by factors such as socio- 
economic background, quality and 
amount of education, ability (in terms 
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of performance in the examination) 
and socio-psychological factors. These 
factors are also influenced by each 
other. For instance, it was found that 
more than 85 per cent of good and 
average performers belong to the 
higher socio-economic stratum, 
whereas by contrast, similar 
proportion of poor performers were 
from the relatively-low and low socio- 
economic strata. 

The process of recruitment and 
mobility patterns is another important 
issue discussed in this book. While 
investigating the relationship between 
post-educational variables and the 
process of occupational status 
attainment, the reasons underlying 
occupational choice, the factors 
affecting recruitment to jobs, patterns 
of inter- and intra-generational 
mobility and the reasons for changing 
jobs, the study finds better economic 
prospects, logistical factors, the 
nature of job and workplace, avenues 
for upward mobility and ability to 
deal with personal and family 
responsibilities as major reasons for 
graduates changing their jobs. 

Factors that are responsible for the 
final choice of occupation, the 
association between the nature of job 
search process and employer 
„recruitment practices, the role played 
by contacts in securing jobs, the 
relative strength of ascriptive and 
achievement mechanisms in seeking 
jobs were crucial in shaping careers. 

The book also explores certain 
areas which were hitherto neglected 
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by manpower planners. For instance, 
the study also assesses the nature of 
jobs and the role of education in 
imparting the required skills. By 
looking at different types and levels of 
education and their relevance in 
improving the job performance and 
productivity of individuals, the study 
casts serious doubts on the 
mainstream human capital theories 
that argue that with every increment 
of education, the productivity also 
increases. Finally, the book provides 
some remedial measures so that the 
“dreams of eradicating illiteracy, 
universalising primary education and 
improving the quality of higher 
education can be realised.” 

Though the study may appear to 
be out-dated as the survey was 
conducted more than 15 years before, 
many of its findings. are still valid and 
needs to be taken into consideration 
by the educational planners. It could 
have been interesting if the author had 
included female graduates as well. 
Moreover, there is no link between the 
findings of the study and the remedial 
measures suggested. The latter appear 
to be too general and still one could 
find gaps in that area. Nevertheless, 
the book certainly gives fresh insights 
into the area of educational planning 
and manpower studies. 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
Part IV A 


Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


ARTICLE 51A 
Fundamental Duties — It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 


to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and institutions, the 
National Flag and the National Anthem; 


to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired our national struggle 
for freedom; 

to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India; 

to defend the country and render national service when called upon to do 
$0; 


to promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst all 
the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional or 
Sectional diverstities; to renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of 
women; 


to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 
to protect and improve the natural environment including forests, lakes, 
rivers, wildlife and to have compassion for living creatures; 


to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry and 
reform; 


to safeguard public Property and to abjure violence; 


to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of endeavour 
and achievement, 


who is a parent or guardian to Provide opportunities for education to his 
child or, as the case may be, ward between the age of six and fourteen 
years. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
INDIA 


PREAMBLE 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having 
solemnly resolved to constitute India into 
a [SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST SECULAR 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC] and to secure 
to all its citizens : 


JUSTICE, social, economic and 
political; 


LIBERTY of thought, expression, 


belief, faith and worship; 


EQUALITY of status and of 
opportunity; and to promote among 
themall ` 


FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of 
the individual and the [unity and integrity 
of the Nation] : 


IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
this twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, 
do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE 
TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. 
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